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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION ' 



A. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



The Directed Learning program is now nearing the end of its second 
year in operation on the primary level, and its first year on the inter- 
mediate level. Designed as a comprehensive district-wide program, the 
Directed Learning program is meant to encourage learning at an individual 
rate related to achievement ability rather than to age. Thus, classes are 
multi-aged and learning progress is continuous rather than step by step; 
children receive individual attention rather than having to slow down or 
accelerate to meet the needs of a group. 

The basic unit for instruction is the home base group in which 
students are assigned to one teacher, and where most of the school day 
is spent in order to provide the students with a core of stability. 

The members of the home base group were selected "...to ensure that each 
home base group had an equitable distribution of students with varying 
talents, experiences, interests, and needs." Students were assigned to 
these heterogeneous units on the basis of such factors as "leadership 
ability; motivation for learning, chronological age, social and emotional 
maturity, academic achievement, rate and style of learning, (and) ability 
to work independently...."* Science, social studies, art, music, and 
physical education are most often taught in the home base group. Many 
opportunities are available to bring students from different home base 
groups together for special science, social studies, music or art units 
or projects. 

Instruction in reading, language arts, spelling, written and oral 
expression, and mathematics are taught in the learning family. The learn- 
ing family consists of four or five home, base groups with similar achieve- 
ment levels in these basic skill areas supported by a team of four teachers, 
four educational aides, and several student teachers. Each family is headed 
by a Learning Director who supervises curriculum matters, selection of 
instructional materials, coordination of resources, and who helps to train 
teachers and educational assistants. Other specialists in the school also 
work with the educational families. These include reading, art, music, and 
physical education teachers, in addition to a social worker, psychologist, 
nurse, a guidance counselor, and speech therapist. 

The format of home base groups and their relationship to learning 
families may differ somewhat from school to school, since the program con- 
tains a built-in flexibility. The classroom units are therefore governed 
by the needs of the individual students involved and by the nature of the 
subject matter being taught at any given time. Individual teacher strengths 
are also taken into consideration. 



* "A Parent's Guide to the Directed Learning Program"; Hempstead Public 
Schools, Hempstead, New York, page 3. 



The three features novel to this program as opposed to the 
traditional graded system are then: the flexibility of instructional 
organization, the individualization of the learning process, and the 
notion of continuous pupil progress as measured by the mastery of dis- 
crete skill levels. It is by dividing learning units into skill levels, 
that the necessary flexibility is achieved. 

Thus, reading skills are divided into fifteen levels ranging from 
Beginning Readiness to Sixth Reader. The skills rated on these levels 
include: comprehension, critical and interpretive, locational, oral reading 
vocabulary acquisition, word attack, and work study. The sixteen mathe- 
matics levels range from Readiness to Above Third, and the skills include: 
number and numeration, place value, addition and subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division, fractions, geometry, measurement, and problem solving. 

The report card system was revised in the summer of 1969 to 
accommodate these innovations. Checks indicate which levels have been 
completed in reading and mathematics, completion of a skill level involv- 
ing a minimum of 80%- mastery. A code for the student's rate of progress 
replaced traditional grading systems , and three letters are used to 
indicate how rapid a student's progress is in relation to his own abilities 
This method is intended to discourage competition with peers and stimulate 
progress in accordance with the individual’s potentials. 

In addition to the regular report cards issued in January and June 
parent-teacher conferences are held in November and April and interim 
reports and conferences employed as needed or when a student has mastered 
a new skill level. The employment of skill levels enables pupils to be 
regrouped for instructional purposes from the home base units v/ithin a 
learning family according to skill needs in reading or math. These in- 
structional units and other types of sub-groupings are employed in response 
to the requirements of the material being taught and in accordance with 
student needs. Students are often encouraged to work independently with 
programmed materials, and the amount of individual attention is thereby 
maximized. 

There are presently 2,450 children involved in the DLP ranging 
in age from 5 to 11. The children have been assigned to a total of twenty- 
five learning families in the seven Hempstead elementary schools. This 
year the number of children involved was extended to those in the fourth 
and fifth grades. Thus, children in grades one to three constitute the 
primary learning families, and the fourth and fifth grade children compose 
the intermediate learning families. 

The staff members in the Directed Learning Program include: seven 
principals, twenty-five learning directors, one hundred and three teachers, 
and one hundred and three paraprofessional teachers, totalling two hundred 
and thirty one staff members. 



B. EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



Preliminary discussions were held with the Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction, Dr. Lawrence Roder , to develop an understanding of the 
purpose, structure, and status of the Directed Learning Program as it 
entered its second year of operation. From these discussions, which later 
involved the Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Norman Scherman, and other 
central office personnel, the focus of Teaching & Learning's evaluation 
was set. Through testing, interviews, observations, and the use of 
questionnaires, the following questions were to be answered: 

a. To what extent have the pupils in the program shown growth 
in mathematics and reading? 

b. To what extent are the mathematics and reading programs de- 
veloped by the district for the Directed Learning Program 
being implemented? 

c. To what extent do members of the total Hempstead School Com- 
munity: parents, students, Board of Education members, admin- 
istrative personnel, learning directors, teachers and educa- 
tional assistants have positive attitudes toward the Directed 
Learning Program? . 

At the outset one basic concept was agreed upon by both the Hemp- 
stead schools and Teaching & Learning Research Corp.: 

That our evaluation, concerned with the three questions 
listed above, was only a part of the total Directed 
Learning Program evaluation. Specifically, that the exam- 
ination conducted by school personnel of countless day 
to day aspects of school life, such as skill level per- 
formance, attendance, budget analysis and so forth, 
must supplement the data contained in this report. Only 
then would a comprehensive evaluation be available. 

In order to answer the first evaluation question "To what extent have 
the pupils in the program shown growth in mathematics and reading?", pre- 
and post-administration of standardized achievement tests were used. 

Pre-and post-test summaries, together with comparison of students in 
the program for only 1 year with those in the program 2 years follow in 
Chapter II. 

In order to answer the second evaluation question, "To what extent 
are the mathematics and reading programs developed by the district for 
the Directed Learning Program being implemented?". Dr. Harvey Alpert, 
Professor of Reading at Hofstra University and Dr. Claire Newman, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics Education at Queens College, CUNY, made visits to 
randomly selected families in each building during November-December and 
May (see Appendices B and C) . During these visits , observations of actual 
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teaching, as well as interviews with key personnel, were held. 

The first round of visits were intentionally scheduled for the first 
half of the school year, so that any recommendations made could be im- 
plemented during the second half-year. In addition, the tone of the reports 
was designed to be critical in a constructive fashion. Concern, therefore, 
of the second visits was to determine the extent to which any recommenda- 
tions had been implemented. An analysis of these reports follows in Chapter 
III, and the original pre and post reports are contained in App. BSC. 



In order to answer the third evaluation question, "To what extent do 
members of the total Hempstead School Community: parents, students. Board 
of Education members, administration personnel, learning directors, teachers 
and educational assistants have positive attitudes towards the Directed Learn- 
ing Program? Mr. Bev Hamlar, Assistant Director of the Center for Ethnic 
Studies, Teacher's College, Columbia University, and his staff, interviewed 

or administered attitude questionnaires to all relevant parties. 

4 % w 

Results of this aspect of the evaluation, categorized according to the 
nature of the respondent, follow in Chapter IV. 

Copies of all questionnaires used in the evaluation can be found in the 
appendix. 
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CHAPTER II 



STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 



A. INTRODUCTION 



In order to answer the first evaluation question which is concerned 
with the extent of mathematics and reading achievement during the 1970- 
1971 school year, an analysis of the Metropolitan and Stanford Achieve- 
ment tests is presented below. However, the reader must interpret these 
analyses cautiously and in the context in which they were planned. 

Specifically, no standardized test, even the Metropolitan '70, which 
is the most up-to-date test available, can be said to have perfect or even 
near perfect content validity for use with the Hempstead DI»P. If in fact 
the. DLP is both a continuous progress program and a program which has re- 
examined, and shuffled certain skills with regard to "grade" placement, 
then it is extremely unlikely that any instrument not specifically developed 
for Hempstead could serve to evaluate growth perfectly. It is for this 
reason that Teaching & Learning offers this evaluation as a supplement to 
the "in house" evaluation where growth is examined from the perspective of 
change in skill level as measured by the DLP performance tests. 

The statement should not be interpreted to mean that the standardized 
test data is worthless. Nothing could be further from the truth. These 
tests, with their national norms, together with such information as is sup- 
plied by the New York State Pupil Testing Program is essential to a compre- 
hensive evaluation of academic status and growth. Our caution is, there- 
fore, to use all data and not just to select the one which agrees with any 
preconceived need . 

B. TESTING PROCEDURES 



On the recommendation of the District Mathematics and Reading Coordi- 
nators, the Stanford Achievement and the Metropolitan '70 Achievement tests 
respectively, were administered in the fall by either Teaching & Learning or 
school personnel depending on the individual school's choice. 

The sample for this testing was a 10% random selection by family in 
grades 2-5, as no test was believed appropriate for first grades in the fall. 

In each school an area was set aside for the testing and in every case 
either a learning director, teacher, or educational assistant, familiar to 
the students, was present and assisted in the testing. 

While it was Teaching & Learning's intention to retest, using a parallel 
form of the pre-test, in the spring, the district decided to do a total 
school population testing. A further complication arose in the selection 
of test — Metropolitan '70 for grades 1-4 and Stanford for grade 5. In order 
to have compatible grade equivalent figures for analysis of growth, a con- 
version table prepared by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, the publishers of both 
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tests, was used. It must be understood, however, that additional caution 
must now be used in interpreting this growth (see letter from Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, Appendix fc) 

Pre- and post-test summaries together with comparison of students in 
the program for only one year with those in the program two years follow. 

C. ANALYSIS 



The time between the pre-test and the post-test was the equivalent of 
approximately seven months. In terms of grade equivalents, this time span 
should result in an average change of approximately 0.7 grade equivalent 
for any group whose pre-test average was equal to the median of the test 
standardization group, i.e., for the fourth grade pre-test in October — 
Standardization Group 4th Grade mean = approximately 4.1, post-test in May, 
the mean - approximately 4.8 - change - approximately 0.7. t 

It must be understood, at this time, that it is Group mean or arith- 
metic average that we are comparing and not the scores of individual 
students in the group. To expect all students to be above average and to 
make one or more months change for each month of school would, if extended 
to all schools in all cities be contrary to the notion of 4.0 Grade equi- 
valent. It must be remembered that a 4.0 score represents a derivation of 
the median raw score for the fourth grade at the beginning of the year. 

By definition 50% of the group is expected to score higher and 50% is ex- 
pected to score lower according to a testing concept too technical for this 
discussion. 

This digression was necessary, we believe, to point out that if a 
group's average is equal to the standardization group, it is expected to be 
4.1 in October, however, if it is found to be 3.1, then one could not 
expect 0.7 grade equivalent change from October to May. Rather approxi- 
mately 0.525 grade equivalent change would result if the same progress as 
had been noted in the past was present in the fourth year. 

It must also be pointed out that grade equivalents are not to be con- 
strued as some standard to be met; rather they are relative scores de- 
rived for a standardization group which one hopes is representative of the 
group now being tested. 

FIRST GRADE 



Table I below summarizes the May testing of the first grades. Because 
it was felt that a fall testing was inappropriate for a first grade group, 
all analysis and comments relate to the single spring administration. 



TABLE I 



Summary of Standardized Achievement Test Scores for a Random Sample 
of 48 First Grade Students. 





HEMPSTEAD 




Metropolitan '70 
S tandard i zat ion 
Group 


Test Topic 


Mean Grade 


Standard 


Percentile 


Median Grade 


Equivalent Score Deviation 


Equivalent 


Equivalent Score 




1 


2 


3 


4 


Word Knowledge 


2.155 


0.810 


74 


1.85 


Word Analysis 


2.063 


0.796 


80 


1.75 


Reading 


2.039 


0.779 


74 


1.73 


Mathematics 


2.333 


0.986 


74 


1.80 



It is interesting to note that for every sub-test the mean score for the 
sample was higher than that of the median for the grade. An examination of 
Column 1 and Column 4 of the table reveals that near the conclusion of their 
first year in the DLP , this group scored approximately three months in the 
reading skills and approximately five months in mathematics above the national 
norm group. Relative standing can be gleaned by examining Column 3/ Per- 
centile Equivalent. While an "on level" score would result in a 50 percentile 
equivalent, the first grade's percentiles range from 74-80. 

It would be especially interesting to see how subsequent years in the 
DLP affect this group who have made such a fine start. 

GRADE TWO 

Table II below summarizes both the October and May testing for this group. 



« 



TABLE II 



Summary of Standardized Achievement Test Scores for a Random Sample 
of 46 Second Grade Students. 







HEMPSTEAD 




Metropolitan ’70 

Standardization 

Group 




Test Topic 


Mean Grade 


Standard 


Percentile 


Median Grade 






Equivalent Score 


Deviation 


Equivalent 


Equivalent Score 






1 


2 


3 


4 




Word Knowledge Post 


2.957 


1.060 


64 


2.7 




Pre 


2.026 


0.680 


48 


2.1 


t \ 


Diff 


0.931 






p. C? 



Word Analysis Post 


2.830 


1.010 


50 


2.8 


Pre 


1.900 


0.698 


34 


2.1 


Diff 


0.930 






0.7 



Reading 


Post 

Pre 

Diff 


2.813 

1.872 

0.941 


0.912 

0.562 


60 

42 


2.7 

2.1 

0.6 


Mathematics 


Post 


3.208 


1.069 


72 


2.7 




Pre 


2.203 


0.655 


52 


2.1 




Diff 


1.005 






0.6 



F 



! 

f 



ft 







Once again it can be noted that in every subest this group exceded the 
"expected" grade equivalent of approximately 2.8 for the May testing while 
beginning the year somewhat below "average" for all tests except mathematics. 
Growth in all areas was higher than the approximate 0.7 grade equivalent 
discussed above. This comparison becomes clearest by comparing columns one 
and four on the table above. Further information is available by examining 
column three which reports the pre-and post-percentile equivalent. Once 
again it is clear that while the second grade sample was below the median 
(although only slightly) for all reading subtests in the fall, the average 
score was at or above the median on the spring tests. 

The "second grade" group has just completed its second year in the DLP. 
It appears that the efforts of these years were fruitful resulting in 
average or above average achievement. Once again, a longitudinal evaluation 
over the next several years would be highly desirable if one wanted to answer 
the question of how successful is the DLP. 



GRADE THREE 



Table III below summarizes both the October and May test results for 
this group. 
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TABLE III 



Summary of Standardized Achievement Test Scores for a Random Sample 
of 39 Third Grade Students. 





HEMPSTEAD 




Metropolitan '70 
Standard i zation 
Group 


Test Topic 


Mean Grade 
Equivalent Score 
1 


Standard 

Deviation 

2 


Percentile 

Equivalent 

3 


Median Grade 
Equivalent Score 
4 


Word Knowledge Post 


3.451 


1.417 


46 


3.65 


Pre 


2.749 


0.832 


36 


3.1 


Diff 


0.702 






0.55 



Reading Post 

Pre 
Diff 


3.218 

2.649 

0.569 


1.374 

1.139 


42 

26 


3.45 

3.1 

0.35 


Arith . Comput . Post 


3.759 


1.453 


48 


3.85 


Pre 


2.684 


0.874 


32 


3.1 


Diff 


1.075 






0.75 


Arith. Concepts Post 


3.878 


1.645 


56 


3.8 


Pre 


2.722 


1.013 


32 


3.1 


Diff 


1.156 






0.7 



f- 

[ 

i 

j 

c 

t 

t 

\ 

j 

i 

l 

i 

f 

i 

i 

f- 

l 

f: 




This group, having had their first grade introduction to formal 
education prior to the DLP and their "second grade" in the first year of 
the DLP were approximately one half year "behind" the average grade 
equivalent in each test area in the pre-test of October (See columns one 
and four — pre-test.) This lower than average pre-test result is also 
pointed out in the percentile equivalents (column three) which ranges 
from the 26th to the 36th percentile. However, an examination of the 
final test results reveal that in all four test areas the growth of the 
third grade sample exceeded that expected of an average group (columns 
one and four) . An examination of column 3, the percentile equivalents, 
reinforces one conceptualization of this growth beyond what would have 
been expected of a group beginning the year below average. 

From the data it appears that the second DLP year for this group enabled 
it to make progress toward the average grade equivalent. Lacking information 
about end of first grade test results, it is impossible to comment about any 
trend or change in the learning curve. 



It would appear that modifications made to the program for this oldest 
segment of the Primary learning family over the past two years were success- 
ful. 
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GRADE FOUR 



Table IV below summarizes both the October and May test results for 
this group. 



TABLE IV 



Summary of Standardized Achievement Test Scores for a Random Sample 
of 47 Fourth Grade Students. 







HEMPSTEAD 




Metropolitan '70 
St andardi za tion 
Group 


Test Topic 




Mean Grade 


Standard 


Percentile 


Median Grade 






Equivalent Score 


Deviation 


Equivalent 


Equivalent Score 






1 


2 


3 


4 


Word Knowledge Post 


4.423 


2.073 


44 


4.7 




Pre 


3.804 


1.638 


42 


4.1 




Diff 


0.619 






04 I? 



Reading 


Post 


4.206 


1.886 


44 


4.5 




Pre 


3.619 


1.754 


40 


4.1 




Diff 


0.507 






0.4 



Arith.Comput. Post 
Pre 
Diff 


5.332 

3.625 

1.707 


1.707 

0.847 


60 

30 


5.0 

4.1 
0.9 


Arith. Concepts Post 


5.083 


1.715 


52 


4.9 


Pre 


4.057 


1.756 


50 


4.1 


Diff 


1.026 






0.8 



Arith. Problem Post 
Solving Pre 

Diff 



5.020 

3.996 

1.024 



1.991 

1.452 



52 

48 



4.9 

4.1 

0.8 



This "fourth grade" group, while in the DLP for the second year, 
is assigned to the Intermediate Learning Families which are in their first 
year of the DLP. An examination of the pre-test scores on Table 4 reveals 
that except for the "Math Concept" subtest this group scored "below average" 
(compare Columns 1 & 4) on all subtests. This status is further illustrated 
by Column 3, percentile equivalents. Nevertheless, in all test areas the 
fourth grade group made post-pre test differences equal to or greater than 
"expected" by comparison with the norm group. (Columns 1 & 4) . In addition, 
in all three Math tests the post-test scores were somewhat greater than the 
post-test "expectancies". (Columns 1 & 4) . Once again, this is further 
illustrated by an examination of Column 3 — percentile equivalents. In Word 
Knowledge and Reading Comprehension although the growth shown by the group 
was greater than that of the norm group, the resulting grade equivalents are 
still somewhat below those shown in Column 4. Changes in relative status 
as shown by the percentile equivalents in all five areas except for Math 
Computations were not great and such changes should not be given too much 
emphasis . 

Once again, it must be noted that this group, while beginning at a level 
somewhat below average, made gains equal to or greater than those expected 
of a group "on average." 

If one considers this in light of the newness of the intermediate 
families, it becomes an even more positive evaluation. Furthermore, in 
many school settings the intermediate grades are synonymous with regression 
in achievement rather than the growth shown here. 

GRADE FIVE 



The summary of the October and May standardization testing for the fifth 
grade is presented in Table V on the next page. 

This was the first DLP year for this group. In addition, this was the 
first year of operation for the Intermediate Families. Both of these facts 
seem relevant for a comprehensive examination of this data. In all five sub- 
tests the group's October test scores were below the "expected average" by 
between 5 and 11 months. If this pattern were to have continued we would 
expect both a reduction in percentile standing and post-pre test difference 
scores less than those of the standardization group. 

.This was not the case. In only one of the five tests, reading, did the 
May status fall below the October (41 to 34) and did the year's growth not 
equal that of the standardization group (0.433 as opposed to 0.8) . In all 
other cases the retardation was halted or reversed. 



table V 



Summary of Standardized Achievement Test Scores for a Random Sample 
of 35 Fifth Grade Students. 







HEMPSTEAD 




Metropolitan '70 

Standardization 

Group 


Test Topic 




Mean Grade 


Standard 


Percentile 


Median Grade 






Equivalent Score 


Deviation 


Equivalent 


Equivalent Score 






1 


2 


3 


4 


Word Knowledge post 


4.976 


1.420 


36 


5.6 




Pre 


4.300 


1.472 


33 


5.2 




Diff 


0.676 






0.4 


Reading 


Post 


4.976 


1.538 


34 


5.9 




Pre 


4.553 


1.358 


41 


5.1 




Diff 


0.423 






0.8 


Arith.Comput. 


Post 


4.760 


0.956 


20 


5.0 




Pre 


4.073 


0.988 


20 


5.1 




Diff 


0.687 






0.7 


Arith. Concepts Post 


5.188 


1.302 


32 


5.7 




Pre 


4.270 


1.620 


26 


5.1 




Diff 


0.918 






0.6 


Arith. Problem 


Post 


4.521 


1.189 


22 


5.55 


Solving 


Pre 


4.030 


1.086 


22 


5.1 




Diff 


0.491 






0.45 



COMPARI SON OF FIRST YEAR IN DLP AND SECOND YEAR IN DLP 

In addition to the summaries of each grade's test performance presented 
above, additional analyses were conducted to determine if there were any 

! 1 Sli flCa ^ t dlff ® rence s in the average pre-post test differences between the 
fifth grade who just finished their first DLP year and that of the 2, 3, and 
4 grades just finishing their second DLP year. 



It had been hypothesized that such differences would reflect the 
additional benefits of the DLP over the traditional program. 

Regardless of the outcome, results of these comparisons are difficult 
to interpret. While one can make predictions based on logical expectations, 
two DLP years are better than one, the unique differences in both age, 
curriculum and previous academic experience of these two groups may 
confound any analysis. 

Several comments can, however , be made. First, in all cases, except 
for fifth grade reading, the October to May differences equalled or 
exceeded the approximate seven month change "expected" of an "on grade 
level" group. In the case of Total Arithmetic for grades 2, 3, and 4, 
this difference was approximately 50% higher than expected and for 
fifth grade Reading only about 62% of what could have been expected 
for an "average" group. However, in the previous section of this chapter 
we have already commented that the fifth grade is not an average group 
and therefore should not have been "expected" to make this growth. 

Tables VI, VII, and VIII below present the results of analyses for 
Word Knowledge, Reading and Math data, respectively. 

TABLE VI 

Analysis of the Difference between the Mean Standardized Test 
Scores for Grades 2, 3, and 4 (Second Year in DLP) vs. Grade 
5 (First Year) . 

"t" test for independent samples 

Word Knowledge 



Group 


Mean Difference 


Standard Deviation 


t 


2,3,4 


0.775 


0.8666 


0.1119* 


5 


0.753 


1.0482 




**.05 


(132,34) = 1.675 







Tables VI and VII (below) reveal that in both the Word Knowledge and 
Reading tests there were no significant differences at the .05 level bet- 
ween the groups in the DLP for the first year and the groups in the DLP 
for the second year. 



TABLE VII 



Reading 



Group Post-Pre Diff Means Standard Deviation t 



2 , 3 , 4 



0 . 7068 



0.9972 



5 



0.4352 



1.1886 



1.2114* 



*t 05 (132,34) = 1.675 



TABLE VIII 



Total Math 



Group Post-Pre Diff Means Standard Deviation t 



2,3,4 



1.1387 



5 



0 . 6888 



1.3264 



0.9823 



3.4607* 



*t .05 (132,34) = 1.675 



Table VIII, on the other hand, reports that those groups in the DLP for 
the second year did show significantly greater average pre-post test differences 
than that of the first in the DLP on the math subtest. 

It must be remembered that these analyses were concerned not with 
levels of achievement, rather with a comparison of pre-post test differences 
during the 1970-71 academic year. 

In summary, then, while significant differences were found in Math, 
this was due not to any poor showing by the fifth grade, but rather to an 
"extra" showing by grades 2, 3, and 4, and while no significant difference 
was found at the .05 level for reading the data approached significance 
not because of any "extra" growth on the part of grades 2, 3, and 4, but 
rather because of the less than 0.7 grade equivalent growth of grade 5. 
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SUMMARY 



Examination of the standardized test data clearly indicates that 
learning under the DLP has been a highly successful experience. Progress 
during the seven months from October to May, has been, in almost every 
skill area and in all grades with the exception of the fifth, greater than 
that "expected" for groups beginning the year on grade level. 

It becomes immediately apparent that something, whether it be the 
family organization, the multi-age groups, the skill level approach, 
or a combination of the three has contributed to this success. 



CHAPTER III 



READING AND MATHEMATICS PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



In order to determine the extent to which the Mathematics and Reading 
program designed for the Directed Learning Program was operative, .two series 
of visits were conducted by Teaching & Learning's curricular consultants, 
Dr. Claire Newman, Professor of Mathematics Education at Queens College, 
CUNY, and Dr. Harvey Alpert, Professor of Reading at Hofstra University. 

Below is a summary of the procedures followed in the December-January 
visits , and in the second series of visits which took place in May. In 
addition, a tabular summary is included, juxtaposing recommendations from 
the earlier visits alongside the results of the second series of visits 
in order to indicate the areas in which change has occurred. The texts of 
the January and May observations are appended in their entirety. (See 
Appendices B and C.) 



PROCEDURES 



A. Mathematics 



1. First Visits (December-January, 1970) 

The following schools and families were visited at least once. 



School 


Family 


Primary Intermediate 


Franklin 


C 


X 




E 


X 


Fulton 


B 


X 


Jackson 


A 


X 


Jackson Annex 


A 


X 


Ludlum 


C 


X 


Marshall 


A 


X 


Prospect 


A 


X 


Washington 


B 


X 



In addition, the following school personnel were interviewed: 

a. Lucius Williams, Mathematics Coordinator 

b. Dr. Lawrence Roder, Assistant Superintendent 

c. School principals: Mrs. Rhodes, Messrs. Barese, Jenkins, Picozzi, 
Pope (by telephone only) , Tucker, and Dr. Liotta 

d. Learning Directors of each family observed as well as others who 
were available. 



2. Pinal Visits (May, 1971) 

Interviews were conducted with: 

a. Lucius Williams 

b. Dr. Lawrence Roder 

c. Messrs. Jenkins, Picozzi , and Tucker, principals of Jackson, Marshall, 
and Franklin, respectively. 

d. A number of learning directors and teachers. 

B. Reading 

1. First Visits (December- January, 1970) 

The following schools and families were visited: 



School 



Family 



Primary Intermediate 



Fulton b 

Jackson a 

Jackson Annex a 

Prospect a 

Ludlum c 

Marshall a 

Washington b 

Franklin e 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



Interviews were conducted with classroom teachers of the above 
learning families and the District Reading Teachers. Responses were 
recorded on questionnaires. (See complete report in appendix.) 

2. Final Visits (May, 1971) 



The following schools were visited: Franklin, Fulton, Jackson, Marshall. 

A random sample of learning directors and administrators were selected 
for interviewing from among the learning families in B.l. above. 



RECOMMENDATIONS AND IMPLEMENTATION 

A tabular summary of recommendations from the first visits and subsequent 
observations from the final round of visits of any implementation or change 
follows. The summary is given in extract form for purposes of clarity and 
succinctness. For the full acounts, see the appendix. 
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It is apparent that a number of significant improvements have been 
made in the Reading and Mathematics curricula since the first series of 
observations took place. Both consultants noted important developments 
^ the crucial areas of individualization of instruction* ut iliza~* 
tion of materials and educational innovations, as well as inservice train- 
ing. The fact that so much progress has been made in such a brief span 
of time is a testimony to the flexibility of the program and to the res- 
ponsiveness on the part of all concerned in it. It is these qualities 
which can ultimately determine the success of an experimental program, 
and it can be expected that this type of progress will continue to mark the 
Directed Learning Program in future years of operation. 



CHAPTER IV 



ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE DLP 



INTRODUCTION 



ass ® ss " e ^ of the third evaluation question regarding parental, 
student, and staff views and beliefs about the children's educational needs, 
6 ^ P fJ lenCeS ' and ^ operation of the DLP was the major focus of this part 
study. This section of the report describes the research design, 
methodology and evaluation procedure used to assess the level of inter- 
personal relationships as it relates to the Directed Learning Program. The 
analysis of the data collected by the evaluation team along with appropriate 

imPr °L in9 level of interpersonal relations^etween 
the school and the community are also included. 



The relationship between institutionalized efforts to change social 
and intellectual functioning through directed learning experiences and 
the subsequent performance of the students in the program is a critical 

education * O' 11 * after assessing this relationship can 
mo II I d t0 0ther 11,01:8 specific questions, about the efficacy of the total 
^ 6 ° f v «ious aspects of the program. A picture of what is going on 

k ? are “ interest in the DLP must be presented before any 
program can be adequately evaluated. The task was anthropological in 

““ ° ne of observing, recording, and analyzing what is happening 

th^oSti!Iin^ n9 Pe S? le 7 ***? foCUS was on the feelings and behavior of 
the participants in the educational process. 



B. EVALUATION PROCEDURE 



. In !!? eff ° rt to make direct contact with as many persons as possible 
s !* ZZ indi fectly involved in the DLP in the Hempstead Public 

t8am ° f the Teachin 9 « Learning Research 
S^elSions 6d ° ll0Wing personnel to assess ^ level of interperson- 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g* 

h. 

i. 

j. 

k. 



Members of the Board of Education (5) 
Superintendent 
Assistant Superintendent 
Principals (7) 

Assistant Principals (2) 

Learning Directors (13) 

Reading and Mathematics Coordinators (2) 

Teachers (65) 

Educational Assistants (55) 

Students (1041) — (604 primary, 437 intermediate) 
Parents (250) 
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1 4 - P ^ ! d ^ re , US ® d assess level of interpersonal relations 
f * Hempstead School District called for the use of a questionnaire 
and/or informal individual or group interviews as well as classroom observa- 
tions . 



These five groups of school and community personnel are subsumed under 
three sub-headings staff and administrative roles, student roles, and 
parental roles. They are directly and indirectly responsible for the 
successful transition in the classroom and in the community from the tradi- 
tional approach to how children are educated to the dynamic programmatic 
feature fundamental to the DLP. 

C. ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 

1» Personnel and Planning 

Five experienced interviewers were obtained to administer the question- 
naries developed by the research project director (see appendix) . A 
preliminary planning and orientation meeting was held before data-gathering 
was to begin. Emphasis in the discussion centered around the administration 
of student questionnaires , since this data was to be collected from classes 
of students during the regular school day. (Other groups of respondents 
filled out their questionnaires individually and returned them to school 
administrators or to the project office.) 

The student procedure was simplified for primary students during the 
planning meeting. Intermediate students answered the questions in a group, 
with the interviewer reading the questions aloud. Classrooms from all 
seven schools in the study were visited in a relatively random way by the 
interviewers for 30-minute observations during the second week. (Minor 
problems arose in scheduling caused mainly by difficulties with transporta- 
tion, some communication gaps, and the flexible nature of the DLP itself.) 

2 • Pilot Procedure 



The student instrument was piloted on the day prior to actual data- 
gathering using a group of young primary children who were not a part of 
the study. The procedure was finally altered so that small groups of 
primary chilren could listen to the questions read by the interviewer 
and respond by raising their hands or "voting'* for the response they agreed 
with, in order to test as many primary students as possible, each group com- 
pleted a consecutive part of the questionnaire in keeping with the short 
attention span common to children of this age undergoing this kind of 
experience. 

3. Analysis 

Analysis consisted of a frequency count which was converted to 
percentage indicating the majority response. Where there was no clear- 
cut consensus, the full distribution in percentages is reported. Where 

appropriate, responses of selected groups are compared for similarities 
and differences of perception. In areas of open-ended responses on 
various instruments, comments were categorized prior to frequency count. 

These techniques form the basis for the study's findings. 
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D. FINDINGS 



1* Primary Students 

Questionnaires sounding student attitudes were administered to 
604 primary students. A summary of their responses appears in Tables 



As shown in Table XI (below) , the primary students indicated that they 
tend to have very high regard for the eight variables that are the main 
values for classroom conduct. For example, in column one of the table, 94% of 
the students believe that it is good to take part in all classroom activities, 
97% feel that they should try hard to do their best, and 99% think that 
their teachers really want them to learn their school work and learn how to 
get along with other students. The approximate overall percentage on all 
items is ninety- three per cent. 

Therefore, one of the objectives of education — to help students 
acquire a set of values facilitating classroom learning — seems to have 
been attained for approximately 93% of the 604 primary students — only 
about seven percent of the students do not share the idealized values of 
ciassroom decorum. The structure of the DLP, with its emphasis on indivi- 
dualized problems, makes it reasonable to expect that this percentage will 
be substantially reduced on the basis of the evaluation staff's experience 
in other school programs. However, it seems as if this program is currently 
achieving the goal of helping students acquire a set of values that will 
facilitate classroom learning. 

A review of the next column indicates that these students regard their 
classmates as holding seven of the eight variables in very high esteem. It 
is clear that students tend to perceive their classmates as having very 
positive feelings and attitudes about classroom values that they also 
seem to share themselves, it is significant that 29% of the students dis- 
agreed with the variable that learning is fun most of the time for their 
classmates . 

The third column shows a high percentage of agreeableness on most 
as they relate to how students think their teachers feel. 

96% think that their teacher would want them to ask for help when they 
need it. Only 72% think that their teacher would consider it all right to 
help others with school work except during tests. 83% of the students 
perceive the teacher as wanting to find out how students feel. 

It is apparent that the teachers in the DLP have communicated a sense 
of concern for the welfare of their students as indicated by the high percent- 
age of agreeableness on all eight variables. This kind of trust and 
respect can lead to good mental health in the classroom — another worthy 
goal of the DLP. 
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TABLE XI 



Primary Students' Perceptions: 

How They Peel Themselves, How They Think Their Classmates Peel, 
and How They Think Their Teachers Feel. 



Variables 



Responses — % of Agreement 



Personnally Classmates Teachers 



1 . 


It is good to take part in all 
classroom activity. 


94 


73 


94 


2. 


My teachers want me to ask for 
help when I need it. 


93 


95 


96 


3. 


Learning is fun most of the time. 


88 


60 


92 


4. 


It is all right to help others with 
school work except during tests. 


89 


80 


72 


5. 


You should try hard to do your very 
best. 


97 


90 


97 


6. 


My teacher really wants me to learn my 
school work. 


99 


98 


95 


7. 


My teacher really wants roe to learn how 
to get along with other students. 


99 


96 


92 


8. 


The teacher should try to find out how 
I feel. 


86 


86 


83 



Jt xs not eworthy that in Table XII the primary children did not cluster 
their responses to the ten variables dealing with ways in which they would 
want thexr teacher to change. For example, although 46% of the primary 
children wanted the teacher to let them decide what the class does "a lot 
more, 35% of them wanted "no change 54% of the students wanted the 
teacher to make them do their work -and behave themselves "a lot more," 
and 29% registered "no change" on thiG same variable, and so on. 

It is interesting to note that some students expressed an interest in 
making some change on each of the variables; however, a large number of the 
students were content and indicated that no changes were necessary, it 
should be noted that the students entered into this aspect of the question- 
naire wxth a great deal of enthusiasm which suggests that they do appreciate 
toe opportunity to share in planning activities and discussing personalities, 
ate fact that there is no strong consensus as to how their teachers should 
change is, in the opinion of the evaluation staff, a positive mark for the 



TABLE XII 

How Primary Students Would Want Their Teachers to Change 



Variables 


Responses 








A Lot More 
% 


No Change 
% 


Much Less 
% 


1. Let us decide what the class does. 


46 


35 


19 


2. Make us do our work and behave 
ourselves . 


54 


29 


17 


3. Let us know how we are doing. 


65 


30 


5 


4. Care more about us. 


59 


29 


12 


5. Find out how we feel about school and 
other things. 


57 


35 


8 


6. Trust us by ourselves. 


51 


32 


17 


7. Know the subject. 


45 


55 


m+mm 


8. Get to know my parents. 


65 


28 


7 


9. Give me school work to do at home. 


58 


24 


18 


10. Explain our assignments and class work. 


46 


51 


3 



As shown in Table XIII (below) , the primary students ' responses about 
the behavior of their classmates were loaded heavily on the "always" and 
"often" scales on all variables except the ones dealing with whether or not 
the students are well-mannered and tell the teacher how they feel. A 
collapsing of the "always" and "often" scales on all variables except 
number five ("take care of themselves when left alone") reveals a high 
percentage of positive responses to the nature of the classmates ' behavior. 
81% of the students feel that their classmates are well-mannered, 79% feel 
that their classmates' like doing school work, and so on. 

It is evident from the data that the students are learning how to 
evaluate classroom behavior in terms of its appropriateness in a classroom 
setting. It is apparent that classroom decorum is stressed as an important 
aspect of the students ' social development . 

TABLE XIII 

Primary Students ' Perceptions of Classroom Behavior 



Variables 


Responses 








Always 

% 


Often 

% 


Almost Never 
% 


1 . 


Are well-mannered. 


5 


76 




2. 


Like doing school work. 


32 


47 


21 


3. 


Help one another with school work. 


37 


50 


— 


4. 


Take part in all classroom activities. 


29 


57 


14 


5. 


Take care of themselves when left to 
work along. 


18 


42 


40 


6. 


Follow the teacher's directions. 


30 


64 


6 


7. 


Like being together. 


36 


51 


14 


8. 


Work well together. 


34 


58 


8 


9. 


Like the teacher. 


60 


32 


— 


10. 


Like the educational aide who works 
with the teacher. 


60 


30 


10 


11. 


Tell the teacher how they feel. 


35 


48 


17 


12. 


Disturb the class. 


35 


59 


6 
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2 . Intermediate Students 







T!ie responses of the 437 intermediate students to the attitude question- 
naire appear below in Tables XIV through XIX. question 

nro • T f 5l ^? IV iRdicates that the intermediate students in the 

** Il f, ldentlfled Wlth a pattern of classroom behavior that teachers 
constantly try to instill in their students. The approximate average 
percentage of agreeability on the eight variables is eighty-three per cent 
The students have indicated that they feel it is good to take parkin all 
classroom activities , ask the teacher for help when they need it, that 

It °* the time ' that ifc is a11 ri 9 ht to hel P ot hers with 

school work except during tests, the teacher should try to find out how 
tney reel, ana so on. 

^ aok “ wle f 9 ement on the part of the students that these are 
desirable and worthy classroom values, the DIP teachers should feel a sense 
of accomplishment that they are well on the way toward sustaining the 

skill? ClaSSCOOn atmosphere "here children can develop acadeaic and social 



TABLE XIV 



How Intermediate Students Peel and Think Personally 



Variables 



Responses 



Agree % 



1. It is good to take part in all classroom activities. 

2. My teacher wants me to ask for help when I need it. 

3. Learning is fun most of the time. 

4. It is all right to help others with school work except 
during tests. 

5. You should try hard to do your very best. 

6. My teacher really wants me to learn my school work. 

7. My teacher really wants me to learn how to get along with 
other students . 

8. The teacher should try to find out how I feel. 



89 

89 

76 

78 

94 

86 

83 

74 
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The overall impression from a review of Table XV (below) is that the 
intermediate students tend to regard their classmates as sharing with 
teachers those classroom values that enhance the students * opportunity for 
growth and development. For example, 70% of the intermediate students feel 
that their classmates think that it is good to take part in all classroom 
activities , 79% think that their teachers want them to ask for help when 
they need it, 65% feel that learning is fun most of the time, and 72% 
indicated that it is all right to help others with school work except 
during tests. (See the table for the remaining responses.) 

Therefore, with peer relationships having such a great impact on the 
behavior of students within a group, it appears to the members of the 
evaluation team that the students* high regard for their classmates* values 
should facilitate the learning process within DLP classes, although a 
small percentage of the students recorded the "undecided" and "disagree" 
responses for each of the variables, every opportunity is present for the 
teachers to capitalize on the impact of peer influence in developing sound 
attitudes and values in classroom behavior. 

TABLE XV 

How Intermediate Students Perceive Their Classmates 
Feelings and Thoughts About the DLP 



Variables 




Responses 








Agree 

% 


Undecided 

% 


Disagree 

% 


It is good to take part in all classroom 
activities. 


70 


15 


15 


2. My teacher wants me to ask for help when 
I need it. 


79 


12 


9 


3. Learning is fun most of the time. 


65 


13 


22 


4. It is all right to help others with 
school work except during tests. 


72 


11 


17 


5. You should try hard to do 


your very best. 


86 


7 


7 


6. My teacher really wants me 
work. 


to learn my school 

81 


12 


7 


7. My teacher really wants me 
along with other students. 


to learn how to get 

76 


13 


11 


0. The teacher should try to 
feel. 


find out how I 


65 


18 


17 
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Table XVI (below) reveals that the teachers in the OLP have communicated 
an idealized set of classroom values to their students. On the average, 
approximately 82% of the intermediate students feel that their teachers 
think it is good to take part in all classroom activities and ask for 
help when it is needed, that learning is fun, that it is all right to 
help others with school work except during tests, that their teacher 
really wants them to learn their school work, and so on. Diere is a 92% 
approval on the variable on how the teacher feels the student should 
apply himself daily. 

The values of student perceptions of teacher expectations is very 
important because children tend to respond in ways that significant adults 
(teachers, parents) expect them to perform. The teachers are in an 
excellent position to capitalize on the trust and respect that students 
have indicated they have for their teachers. 

TABLE XVI 

How Intermediate Students Think Their Teachers Feel 



Variables 


Responses 










Agree Undecided 


Disagree 






% 


% 


% 


1. 


It is good to take part in all classroom 
activities . 


82 


9m 


- 


2. 


My teacher wants me to ask for help when 
I need it. 


88 


- 


mm 


3. 


Learning is fun most of the time. 


80 


- 


- 


4. 


It is all right to help others with 
school work except during tests. 


71 


- 


- 


5. 


You should try hard to do your very best. 


92 


- 


- 


6. 


My teacher really wants me to learn my 
school work. 


86 


- 


- 


7. 


My teacher really wants me to learn how to get 








along with other students. 


86 


- 




8. 


The teacher should try to find out how 
I feel. 


72 


14 


14 
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Table XVII (below) indicates that there is a wide range of variability 
in response to how the intermediate students would like to see their teachers 
change. For example, 40% would like to see their teachers let them decide 
what the class does "a lot more," 17% a little, 23% wanted "no change," 

3% a little less," and 8% "much less." This pattern is represented in 
the students responses on all ten of the variables relating to teacher 
change. Although there was no strong consensus on the direction in 
which the students wanted change, 46% wanted their teachers to make them do 
their work and behave themselves "a lot more," 55% of the students would 

like for the teachers to let them know how they are doing "a lot more," 
ana so on. 

Students do have a set of feelings that teachers should be aware of in- 
asmuch as their overt behavior may or may not show the students’ "real" 
feeiings and attitudes toward learning. It appears that students have 
a lot that they want to say about how they want to be involved in decision- 
making processes. The DLP, through small groups as well as individualized 
conferences with teachers and educational aides, can provide students 
with an opportunity to share their feelings with other students and adults. 

TABLE XVII 



How Intermediate Students Would Want 
Their Teachers to Change 



O 

ERIC 



Variables Responses 





A Lot More 


A Little 


No Change 


A Little Less 


Much Less 






% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


1 . 


Let us decide 
what the class 
does. 


48 


18 


23 


3 


8 


2. 


Make us do our work 
and behave ourselves . 


46 


15 


24 


7 


8 


3. 


Let us know how we 
are doing. 


55 


17 


22 


3 


3 


4. 


Care more about us. 


49 


19 


22 


4 


6 


5. 


Find out how we feel 














about school and other 












things. 


50 


20 


20 


4 


4 


6. 


Trust us by ourselves. 


57 


14 


18 


6 


5 


7. 


Know the subject. 


47 


14 


18 


6 


5 



(continued) 




TABLE XVII (continued) 



Variables 


Responses 














A lot more 
% 


A little 

% 


No Change 
% 


A Little Less 
% 


Much Less 
% 


8 . 


Get to know my 
parents. 


43 


19 


24 


4 


9 


9. 


Give me school 
work to do at 
home. 


28 


19 


24 


4 


9 


10. 


Explain our assign 
ments and class- 
work. 


51 


17 


22 


4 


6 



As seen in the responses of the primary students, the intermediate 
students also tend to register their responses in the "always" and "often" 
scales relative to the behavior of their classmates, as shown in Table 
XVIII. For example, 57% of the students rated their classmates as well- 
mannered, 53% of them like doing school work, 64% of their classmates 
help one another with school work, and so on. 

It appears that the students feel that the behavior of their class- 
mates is appropriate and acceptable. There was no indication that they 
are excessively disruptive, discourteous, and disrespectful to their peers 
or to the adults in the classroom. It is also obvious that the students and 
teachers have high regard for each other. For a summary of these results, 
see the next page. 
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TABLE XVIII 



Intermediate Students ' Perceptions 
of Classroom Behavior 



Variables 



Responses 







Always 

% 


Often 

% 


Once in a While 
% 


Almost Never 
% 


1. 


Are well-mannered. 


32 


25 


23 


20 


2. 


Like doing school work. 


34 


19 


23 


24 


3. 


Help one another with 
school work. 


40 


24 


20 


16 


4. 


Take part in all classroom 
activities . 


53 


24 


16 


7 


5. 


Take care of themselves 
when left to work alone. 


47 


18 


19 


16 


6. 


Follow the teacher's 
directions . 


55 


21 


14 


10 


7. 


Like being together. 


63 


19 


11 


7 


8. 


Work well together. 


53 


19 


16 


12 


9. 


Like the teacher. 


55 


13 


16 


16 


10. 


Like the educational aide 
who works with the teacher • 


62 


15 


11 


12’ 


11. 


Tell the teacher how they 
feel . 


42 


18 


19 


21 


12. 


Disturb the class. 


40 


18 


22 


20 
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3. Teachers 



An attitude questionnaire was administered to 65 teachers. An analysis 
of their responses and a comparison of their views with those of their 
students appears below in Table XIX. 

Inspection of the first column in Table XIX indicates that teachers tend 
to respond that their students think it i~ good to take part in all classroom 
activities , asking for help is appropriate, learning is fun, it is all right 
to help others with school work except during tests, and so on. As can 
be seen in Table XIX, 92% of the teachers indicated that students felt that 
it is good to take part in classroom activities. The actual percentage 
of students who believe this is 69%, which is very close to the teachers' 
perceptions. This pattern tends to persist, except in the cases of 
variable three ("Learning is fun most of the time") , and variable seven 
("My teacher really wants me to learn how to get along with other students") • 
The approximate overall percentage is wery high when all variables are 
compared. An analysis of the data reveals that a set of norms for classroom 
values and attitudes arc acceptable to both the teachers and students in 
the DLP. These values are the backdrop for optimum growth and development 
in formal and informal settings. 

As indicated in the reoom’ column of Tabic XIX, the teachers' perceptions 
of how their sti .ants feel about cl.'ssmon life were more toward the agreeable 
rating than the students perceptions on all eight variables. For example, 

92% of the teachers felt that their students would agree that it is good to 
take part in all classroom activities, whereas 70% of the students agreed 
to this variable. 001 of the teachers and 79% of the students felt that the 
teacher wants the students to ask for help when they need it, and so on. 

Despite the sligntly higher ratings ~n the part of teachers as to how 
they perceived students’ feelings, it scemr, that both sets of perceptions 
complement each other, it is to to cxcccted that student perceptions are 
in an earlier developmental r :_ac i . Th healthy implication drawn from 

the data is that the teachers In the DLP have high expectations for their 
students; Tea chi cz a~d s”dentn appear to have genuine respect for one an- 

other as "individuals. ** 



Column tliree of Table XIX shows that teachers a..<< students tend to 
hold classroom values a id attitudes trward learning in very high regard. 
Both groups tend to feel that it is good to take part in classroom 
activities, ask for help when it is needed, thai learning is fun, etc. 

One would have to conclude frcir. the data that the communication of 
feelings toward each other is very evident wihhin the DLP. This mutual 
respect is one more indication that students and teachers share positive 
values that can sustain an atmosphere conducive to learning in a school 
environment . 
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TABLE XIX 



Comparison .of Student -Teacher Attitudes: 
How They Peel Themselves 
and How They Perceive 0ther3’ Feelings 

S*Studont response 
7*Tcarher response 



Variables 


Responses 










Students 


Classmates 


Teachers 






% 


% 


% 


1. 


It is good to take part in all 
classroom activities. s 


89 


70 


82 




T 


92 


92 


90 


2. 


fly teachers want me to ask for 
help when I need it. s 


89 


79 


88 




T 


94 


94 


97 


- - • 


Learning is fun most of the time. S 


76 


65 


80 




T 


68 


68 


84 


0 

N • 


It is all right to help others with 
schc' 1 work except during tests. s 


78 


72 


71 




T 


90 


90 


85 


5. 


vou should try hard to do your 
very best. s 


94 


86 


92 




T 


96 


96 


98 


5. 


r.y teacher really wants me to learn 
r • school work. g 


86 


81 


86 




T 


95 


95 


98 


7. 


tether really wants me to learn 
how to get along with other students. S 


86 


81 


P6 




T 


95 


95 


98 


8. 


the teacher should try to find out 
hr*** I feel. g 


74 


65 


72 




T 


80 


80 


99 
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4. 



Educational Assistants > 



® duc *^ ional assistants responded to the attitude questionnaire. 
The data indicates that less than half of the assistants (45%) participated in 
a training program in preparation for their assignment (question one) , and 
a clear majority (73%) affirmed that the pre-service training program 
provided opportunities for a clear description of their roles as members 
of the teaching team (question two) . in answer to the fourth question, 

8 P crcent (69%) of the educational assistants agreed that enough 

attention was given to meeting their academic and skill needs and 
thirty-one percent (31%) expressed feelings to the contrary. 



The majority of the educational assistans described their working 
situations, in response to question five, as fitting the teacher-leader 
model and expressed a preference for this model over the teacher-dominated 
and cooperative models as their ultimate ideals, in response to question 



The models were: 



Teacher 



Dominated Model 



7 < cp idler 



Leader Model 



Cooperative 



Model 



-Teacher makes decisions, 
organises leaders and plans 
learning experiences . Tells 
aide what to do with minimal 
explanation* 

-Teacher maintains control of 
classroom. 

—Aide assigned menial tasks 
only. 



-Teacher maintains leader- -Clear definition of roles 
ship role in subtle but ob- related to experience and 
servable ways; willing to training, coranitment to 
communicate knowledge about team effort, deep respect 
children and education. Aide for other's individuality, 
is also encouraged to make Accept common role as 
contributions to the discus- facilitator of learning, 
sion; teacher and aide have Realization that education* 
mutual respect for each other. al needs of children are 
Each learns from and teaches best served by a team of 
the other. Relationship based people whose knowledge, 
on mutual understanding and experience, personalities 
respect for each other's levelcomplement each other's, 
of competence is present. 

76% of the educational assistants chose the teacher-leader model and 85% of 
the teachers chose the teacher-leader model as the description which best 
fit their present working situation. 
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5. Parents 



Of the approximately 1,000 parents of children in the DLP who were 
mailed questionnaires, 250 replied. The results of this survey are 
summarized in Tables XX and XXI below. 

An overwhelming majority (90%) of the parents agreed with school 
personnel and members of the Board of Education that the DLP is definitely 
a step in the right direction in answer to question one. Although 
55% of the parents indicated that they had adequate opportunities to 
assist in the development of the DLP, a significant number of parents 
(45%) had the opposite point of view (question two) . Wherein 64% of the 
parents were satisfied with the way in which activities, problems, and 
P°H- c i es the DLP were communicated to the community, thirty-six percent 
expressed dissatisfaction (question three) . Slightly more than one-half 
of the parents (54%) who responded to question four on the questionnaire 
were active participants In the Parent-Teacher Organization, Parent- 
Teacher Advisory Board, School Board meetings, and scouting. 

In reply to question five, the features of the DLP that parents are 
particularly pleased with are: 1) individualized instruction; 2) small 
group instruction; 3) extensive use of resource teachers and materials; 
and, 4) emphasis on academic achievement. Among those aspects of the DLP 
that met with sojie disfavor, according to answers to question six, were: 

1) poor communication with parents relative to homework and classroom 
performance and 2) the practice of changing classes. It was interesting to 
note that 61% of the parents did not report any unfavorable feature of the 
DLP. The identical percentage of parents rated their child’s attitude 
toward the DLP as favorable in question seven. 

As indicated in Table XX, there was surprisingly high agreement 
between parents and administration with respect to their percentage 
distribution regarding the attribution of student's academic achievement to 
factors other than the students ' ability. With only three exceptions, 
a larger percent of the administration was prepared to attribute the 
students' lack of success to factors not directly relating to his ability. 
The three exceptions were: variable eleven ("lack of faith in the value 
of education"); variable thirteen ("inadequate' individualized instruction"); 
and variable fourteen ("lack of resource materials within the classroom"). 

Although even here there was close agreement between parents and 
administrators, it was interesting to note that on variable fifteen, 
relating to the inadequate training of teachers, that 81% of the 
administrators saw this as a problem in comparison with 69% of the parents. 

Table XX represents percentage responses where "I agree very much" 
or "I agree some" were indicated. 
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TABLE XX 



Comparison of Parents' and Administrators' Perceptions 
Of How School Philosophy , Curriculum, and Practices 
Affect Academic Achievement 



Variables Sura of Percentage Agreeing 




Administrators 


Parents 


1 . 


Discrimination 


63 


59 


2. 


Segregation 


73 


52 


3. 


Parental Neglect 


91 


43 


4. 


Insensitive school environment 


73 


71 


5. 


Poverty 


68 


67 


6. 


Under achievement and parental educational level 


59 


58 


7. 


Feeling of lack of worth and poor self-image 


91 


77 


8 . 


Lack of cultural resources in home. 


73 


69 


9. 


Difficult houje environment 


91 


77 


10. 


Lack of student motivation 


78 


76 


11. 


Lack of faith in the value of education 


55 


71 


12. 


Poor attendance 


96 


73 


13. 


Inadequate individualized instruction 


68 


71 


14. 


Lack of resource materials within the classroom 


68 


69 


15. 


Improperly trained teachers 


81 


69 


16. 


Inadequate pre-service and/or in-service training 
programs 


78 


57 


17. 


Levels of parental interest in pupil achievement 


86 


74 
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As indicated in Table XXI , parents of students in the DLP subscribe 
to the sane educational goals that are in consonance with those of the 
Continuous Progress and Directed Learning Program philosophy, in as much 
the student role is essentially a developmental one a process of 
"becoming" — many of these goals should permeate all aspects of the 
learning experiences. The evaluation studies should provide baseline data 
for future longitudinal evaluations. The analysis of the data makes it 

clear that parents have high educational expectations and aspirations for 
their children. 



TABLE XXI 



Parental Views of Educational Goals 



Variables 



Responses 



Agree % 



1. Every child should be reading on grade level or above r 
and efforts must be made to raise achievement levels 
in all other disciplines. 

2. Every child should be given a good foundation in the basic 
fundamentals. 

3. Minority groups should be included in textbooks and their 
contributions to American life and culture properly 
depicted. 

4. The child should be prepared for a good job and provided 
with skills that will enable him to climb the social 
ladder. 

5. Discipline and standards of behavior are equally as important 
as academic achievement. 



88 

99 



84 



84 

94 



® • Teachers , educational aides , learning directors , and principals 
should take an active interest in community affairs and come to 
PTA meetings. g «j 

7. The community should be more involved in educational planning 

and programs affecting the schools. 93 



8 . The school should maintain an "open door" policy so that parents 
can visit with teachers, principals and others in charge of 
educational programs. 

9. Parents should be given an "action step" Cone thing they can 
do at home) when talking with school officials about a 
student's progress. 
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TABLE XXI (continued) 



Parental Views of Educational Goals 



Variables 



Responses 



Agree % 



10. Parents should be involved with school personnel in 
planning a smooth transition into the Directed Learning 
Program for their children who are now in the upper 

grades in the Hempstead Public School System. 81 

11. The school curriculum should reflect news stories about the 

students ’ community. 92 
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6. Administrative Staff 



A total of twenty-three replies came from the administrative staff , 
including the Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent, principals, and 
Learning Directors. Following each question from the attitude survey, 
responses are listed in descending order of incidence. Where appropriate, 
the evaluator's comments are included. 

Question 1: What role did the community play in initiating and implementing 

the Directed Learning Program in the Hempstead School District? 

Responses r A. Community was dissatisfied with the traditional program 
standardized testing indicated below grade level achievement when compared 
with national norms. 

Community listened to idea, gave it support when it was 
proposed and supported the budget increase that was necessary to implement 
this program. 



B. Community was consulted and asked for opinions. Different 
groups met with superintendent and his assistant to discuss learning 
problems and the need for a different type of program to increase 
achievement levels. 

C. Parent volunteers were used and mothers from the community 
were hired as assistants in classrooms. Some parents served on the report 
card committee. 

D. Results evident thus far. Enthusiasm toward academic and 
social growth of their children on the part of parents. 

E. Very little. 

F. A stated fact — no choice given to the community. 

G. Don't know. 

Question 2 : List the specific efforts on the part of your office to 

create a bond of trust between the community and the school. 

Responses ; Respondents listed formal and informal methods of creating 
bonds with the community. 

A. Formal Methods 

1. Orientation program for parents (No follow-up suggested 

in any form.) 

2. P.T.A. presentations 

3. Concepts demonstrated by students 

4. Distribution of printed material, explanations, 
progress reports and future plans 

B. Informal Methods 

1 . Open house 

2. Teas and coffee hours 

3. Telephone contacts 
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9®. JSSS'JrLS^ * dafi " ltlve pla " «- gaining the participation 

anT“c“°to the^eraonai?" ^s ing ‘people ££ to «“ 

people in the coLunit^/especSl^ for C ° IBmUnity to ««*«: 

be done by phone. This olan chrmiri u ^tial contacts. Pollow-up could 
district. 1 Plan ShOUld be implemented throughout the 

groups and chur^esr*"* ° f ° ther lnstit «tions in school affairs; e.g. , civic 

involved ^wi th^he^licv makin^* 7 * ”**** ° ften 11,311 not want to be 
a great ro^in tu 9 pt ° gtams of institutions that play 

and more importantly, the "ed^at to^ofthe^ m?^ 7 ° f their community ' 

their pmSsaio^^^a^i^^n^ f which felt 

inadequacies in community^ducatioi relationship ?® c f USe of historical 
the schools make more of an efforfr J** ati ° nshA P? * xt is suggested that, 
establish a stron^rvork^oP?lP ° Ut int ° the co "™"ity and 

should extend beyond the "fLthful" 11113 relationshi P must and 

This often gives XS adSn^fPP SCh °° 1 f ^^ions regularly. 

*11 when, in ia ^ 

c™:i:z\)z t b r n ■*? for teachers Kh ° a ~ 

as opposed to the traditional classroom scMing? 8 “ 0Pm classroom 



Responses : 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 



Regular meetings held 
Problems discussed 
Information and technique sharing 
Demonstration workshops 

vlaitatlon and observatioi.s suggested 
(^response * SPeClal problcms 9 lven Individual attention 



Creati on 4 : Describe brief ! m « -u « 

Chart has changed with the ilementaUoTo^ £ »°2ES£ 



Responses : 



A. 

B. 

C. 



Mo response 

SinS-S™^. 01 ' additl ° n of Learai "9 Director 
Teacher 9 irector-Toacher instead of Principal- 
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1« Relating to principal on a direct basis has caused problems. 

2. Relating to principal on a direct basis has not caused 
problems . 

D. More freedom for student to progress at own, but steady, pace. 
Grouping according to chronological age. 

E. Change from secondary family to early-late-intermediate. 

Next years Early-late primary to early intermediate and late 
intermediate. 

P. Rotation of educational assistants from class to class. 

Comments : The general response in B above indicated a lack of communication 

or the inability of the teacher to see things from an overall viewpoint or 
a different perspective. 

Indications: Addition of more administrative personnel but no change in 

attitude or teaching methods. Perhaps the family is functioning as 
individuals rather than as a team trying to achieve specific goals. Are 
objective procedures specifically and pragmatically defined? Is this a future 
goal? Are team energies effectively applied to the attainment of these goals 
or are they dissipated in individualized action, application and attitudes? 



Haziness in definition of responsibility indicated — chain-of-command references. 



Indications of resentment at interjection of learning director between 
principal and teacher. References made to quasi -authority of learning 
director and haziness as to the limitations of the learning director’s 
power. 

Question 5: Describe the role definition of the following individuals 

within the context of the DLP (nature of responsibilities) . 

Responses : A. Superintendent 

1 • No response 

2. Seeing that the program is implemented uniformly throughout 
the system, i.e., overall change. 

a. Public relations 

b. Financial responsibility 

c. Establishing educational philosophy of program 

d. Interprets advantages and disadvantages of program 

e. Instruction of principals 

Collective and organizational leadership invested 
in superintendent 
B. Principal 

1. Instructional leadership 

a. Provides educational climate — faculty standards — 
morale, curriculum planning and implementation 

b. Makes sure learning is taking place and evaluates it. 
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2. Public relations 

3. Interprets guidelines and adapts procedures in line with 
philosophy of the program. 

a. Frank discussions with staff and parents in an attempt 
to achieve understanding of the program 

b. Coordinates program from primary through continuation 
into middle school level 

4. Main building head, autonomy given by superintendent 

C. Assistant Principal 

1 . None in the building or no response 

2. Assists principal in carrying out his role 

3. Receives delegated responsibility from the principal 

a. Discipline 

b . Attendance matters 

4. Very little to do with DLP 

D. Learning Director 

1 * Provides instructional leadership in curriculum development, 
implementation and evaluation 

a. Mirrors job of principal, only on a smaller scale 

2. Heart of DLP 

a. Liaison between Administration-faculty and community 

3. Referral to printed job descriptions of duties and responsibilities 
from the Assistant Superintendent of Instruction's Office. 

4. Titular head of Family 

a. Assists in diagnosing weaknesses of individuals 
b* teach — training (in-service) of paraprofessional 
staff 

c. Knowledge of all children in the family; employed over 
several years to establish programs to meet individual 
as well as group needs. 

E. Classroom Teacher 

1. Person most responsible for implementing program 

a. Organizes program for individual needs as well 
for class needs. 

b. Responsible for student attitudes, behavior and 
self-confidence. Also, enrichment activities — 
developmental skills, learning situations, student progress 
evaluation . 

2. Decides when learning is best in small groups 

a. Teaching: social studies, science, reading, and mathematics 

3. Prescribes individualized instruction 

a. Assists learning rather than be the focus of it 

F. Educational Assistant 

1. Clerical and housekeeping duties, correcting tests, 
procurement and preparation of instructional material 

a. Variety of classroom tasks 

b. Referral to thirty-one duties listed 

2. Conducts training sessions 

3. Assists teacher 

a. Works closely under guidance of teacher 
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G. Reading and H. Mathematics Coordinator (Most people put them 

together by indicating 
'.'same as above") 

1. None or no response 

2 . Resource person 

a. Finding new material for the program; assisting, 
advising and suggesting methods of improvement 

b. Working with principal to achieve goals and make 
proper adaptations in the resource area 

c. Provides curriculum levels and competency tests, 
assists in curriculum development 

3. Observation 

a. Responsible to all teachers in the school 

b. Tone setting 

Degree of Role Change: (NONo Change; MC= Moderate Change; DC= Decided Change) 



A. Superintendent 

1. NC-75% 

2. MC-25% 

3. DC-0% 



B. Principal 

1. NC-33% 

2. MC-42% 

3. DC-2 5% 



C. Assistant Principal 

1. NC-71% 

2. MC-29% 

3. DC-0% 

E. Classroom Teacher 

1. NC-10% 

2. MC-45% 

3. DC-4 5% 



D. Learning Director 

1. NC-9% 

2. MC-36% 

3. DC-55% 

F. Educational Assistant 
. NC-18% 

2. MC-46% 

3. DC-36% 



G. Reading Coordinator 

1. NC-36% 

2. MC-36% 

3. DC-28% 



H. Mathematics Coordinator 

1. NC-30% 

2. MC-30% 

3. DC -40% 



Comment: Observations indicate: 1. Lack of internalization of roles and duties 

2. Vagueness of roles — many answers too pit, 
glib, almost cliches. 



Question 6: Are the role definitions and job descriptions uniform throughout 

the DLP? 



Responses : 1. Role definition uniform, implementation varies 

2. Through regular meetings with Superintendent of Schools 
goals have been set and responsibilities clearly stated. 

Cranment: Indication that functions of learning director and related 

specialists are not uniformly determined throughout the system. Functions 
of learning director are dependent upon interpretation of his functions by 
principal and availabe ‘resources. Roles differ because of experience of 
learning director and strengths, special skills or talents of participants. 
District policy states role in uniform terms — interpretations in light of 
personnel differ. 



80% of the Administrators replied "yes" to the question, 20% "no." 

78% replied that uniformity is a stated goal of the DLP, and 22% that 
it is not. 

Question 7 1 Who is directly acconntable for the quality of the learning 
experiences in the DLP. Please list in order of responsibility for the 
task. 

Responses : 

A. Teacher 

1. Major-43% 

2. Secondary-14% 

3. Minor-4 3% 

B. Principal 

1. Majcr-50% 

2. Secondary-18% 

3. Minor-32% 

C. Learning Director 

1. Major-10% 

2. Secondary-70% 

3. *Minor-20% 

Question 8 : Do the individuals have the authority and access to the necessary 

resources (consultants, classroom paraphernalia) to maximize learn in g- teaching 
experiences? 

Responses : Yes-86% No-14% 

Question 9 : Please comment briefly on how you perceive the involvement of 

the paraprofessioral in the learning-teaching process in the Hempstead 
School District. 

Responses : A. Ability and potential of the aide 

1. Reinforces and reviews concepts of teacher 

2. Tutoring — some clerical duties 

3. Dependent upon teacher direction 

4. Invaluable when properly trained — some function 
as well as the teacher 

5. Many aides have enrolled in collego courses 

6. Increase with experience. Some teachers underestimate 
ability of aides. 

7. Relationship between aide and teacher is on individual 
basis. No uniform approach has been determined— -indications 
are some teachers give too much responsibility, others 

give it too sparingly. Depends on skills of individual— 
typing, artistic creativity, etc. 
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8. Many more than qualified 

9. Some assistants are going to become teachers. 



\ 



B. Training Program 

1. More training sessions with reading, mathematics, audio-visual 
equipment techniques, audio-visual training needed. 

2 * Great need for an on-going one (all year around) 

3. Pair. Learning through experience mostly 

4. Lack of time for proper training— more training needed 

5. Training done by teacher or learning director. 

6. Opportunities offered for college credits 

7. Should be trained so that they could eventually become 
assistant teacher 

8. Some have on-going program with principal, workshop?, one-to- 
one training relationship with learning and resource 
consultants. 



C. Teacher-Aide Relationship 

1. Function well together 

2 . Mutual respect 

3. Roles defined 



in .£ ha f? e ' aide to follow direction of teacher, never in a 
teaching situation, supportive role. 

They should work as a team. 

Complementary functions 

Flexibility -- i.e., ability to function with more than one teacher 
direction * an ° ther " right arm '" enriches the teacher's 

Working together for same goal, better education for student 

IhT U?* 1 ?" e ^ ists# this is not to b e denied, but in most cases, 
the attitude o„ cooperation prevails with mutual respect. 

Where there is complete acceptance, they work exceptionally well 

k aidGS are afraid to initi ate interaction with a 

r«! < W J‘ t J° ut f urther teacher direction because the teacher will not 
relinquish control. 

£” ” ad ! “ f Gel that teacher's wishes in the classroom 
are not to be questioned and should be followed. 
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gu. estion 10 » How would you rate the level and oualitv of rnmn , 11K ^.M 
between yourself and the following individuals?^ 7 f communi tion 

Responses : see Table XXII 



TABLE ::xn 



Level and Quality of Communication 





Excellent 

% 


Good 

% 


Poor 

% 


No Opportunity 
% 


A. Classroom Teacher 


39’ 


57 


4 




B. Educational Assistant 


43 


52 


4 


— 


C. Learning Directors 


53 


42 


5 


— 


D. Principals 


62 


33 


4 


— 


E. Members of Board of 
Education 


- 


26 


13 


60 


F. Community in General 


18 


45 


22 


14 


G. Parents 


22 


74 


4 


— 


H. Curriculum Coordinator: 
1 • Reading 


43 


48 


9 




2 . Mathematics 


36 


50 


14 
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CHAPTER V 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The most important recommendation that can be made as a result of 
Teaching & Learning's evaluation is to continue the Directed Learning 
Program, extending it to the sixth grade as planned. The overwhelming 
evidence points to the significant success of the program. 

In an attempt to improve the Directed Learning Program for the com- 
ing year, the following recommendations are made: 

A. MATHEMATICS 

1. Intermediate classes should continue to accumulate math materials and 
individual classroom libraries should begin to stock the math-related read- 
ing books recommended by the Mathematics Coordinator. 

2. It is hoped that the Mathematics Coordinator will be given increased 
latitude in offering his services when he deems it desirable. 

3. It would be desirable to assist learning directors in acquiring 
techniques to teach and help teachers. 

4. Teachers still need to learn how to provide a variety of approaches, 
materials, and methods for remediation. 

5. Not only is it highly important that each building house source 
materials for teachers, but provision should also be made for space where 
teachers can come together to consult and use them. Time should be set 
aside when teachers can work uninterrupted by their pupils and immediate 
teaching responsibilities. 

6. The role of specialists in curriculum planning, diagnosis, and pre- 
scription should receive continued investigation and implementation. 

B. READING 

1. The introduction of a decoding emphasis program in the primary DLP 
throughout the district seems to be a maior step forward and should be con- 
tinued. 

2. The quantity of video tape equipment is insufficient to be used 
effectively through all of the schools in the area of teacher improvement 
and should therefore be enlarged. 

3. Communicatipn with respect to specific children could be improved and 
there should be a greater attempt to duplicate records so that the home 
base teacher and the teacher instructing a child in reading can have full 
information on the child's progress. 
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f“?f to the use of oont- . 1 t area reading material for the 
Intermediate Families. 

5. continue inservice education for teachers and teacher's assistants. 

6. Continue adding to each building's library. 

7 . Expand use of innovative programs . 

8. Continue efforts towards a true individualization of instruction. 

C. INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 



1. Detailed arrangements should be made tc provide means by which teachers, 
parents and educational assistants can provide feedback to learning directors 
principais and home base teachers during the developmental stages of 
the DLP , especially in reference tot 

a. teaching innovations 
discipline 

features peculiar to the DLP 
teaching and learning styles 
environmental features of school and home 
administrator-teacher relationships 
other areas of mutual interest 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g* 



2. Administrators and teachers should 
parents and students who transfer into 



develop orientation sessions for new 
the DLP from other systems. 



3. Provisions must be intensified to encourage more teachers to gain new 
insight into why and how students can improve in their academic skills, self- 
concept and socialization through personalized instruction. 



It is imperative that parents become more involved in the educational 
program as resource people who have significant inputs, especially in the 
areas of curriculum, reporting to parents, and sub-group life-styles. 



5. Parents should receive more assistance from the school 
the child academically and socially in the home setting. 



in ways to support 



6. The DLP must exert every effort through program design, staffing, and 
prescribed learning experiences to "compensate" for any negative influences 
that may impede the progress, growth, and development of students in the DLP. 
The range is from empty stomachs and special problems of emotional-personality 
development to inappropriate learning experiences for a particular student. 



7. There is clear evidence that all forms of communication among school and 
community personnel should be increased, deepened and kept constant to 
facilitate the improvement of all aspects of the DLP. 



8. Considerations should be given to developing and administering year-end 
evaluation instruments that are more in line with the goals and objectives 
of the DLP. This should be done with a view toward replacing the current 
standardized achievement scales. 

D. STAFF ROLES 

A major innovation in the DLP is the addition of the learning director. 
This change has brought with it a need for role definition for both the 
learning director and principal,, as well as additional clarity in the line 
of responsibility regarding supervision between educational assistant, teacher, 
learning director and principal. It is believed that if the learning 
director is to serve as a resource person, then perhaps, he should not be 
given supervisory responsibility. 

Secondly, to improve communication, and to ensure an optional situa- 
tion, it is suggested that each principal become an ex officio member of 
all learning families in his building, assuming some of the administrative 
and all of the supervisory functions necessary. 

E. SUGGESTIONS FOR 1971-1972 EVALUATION 

1. Continue the evaluation of the same subjects to gain a longitudinal 
view of the DLP Program through the grades. 

2. Use of the Metropolitan '70 Reading and Mathematics Achievement Tests 
for all grades on a Pre-post basis (October and May) . 

3. Schedule school level meetings with the evaluation team to gather 
informal information concerning parental involvement and perception about 
the DLP. 

4. Extend the use of the reading and math consultants to evaluate 
inservice education as well as the specific content of the programs . 

5. Extend the evaluation of classroom analyses, focusing on skill 
diagnosis and prescription and general implementation of a continuous 
progress program. 
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APPENDIX A 



Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

757 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. JC017 TELEPHONE 572*5000 CABLE: IIARBRACE TEST DEPARTMENT 




June 11, 1971 



Mr. Alan J. Simon 
Executive Vice-President 
Teaching & Learning 
355 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Simon: 

This is in reply to your letter regarding your use of Metropolitan and 
Stanford Achievement Tests within the same project. We have already 
sent to you tables of equivalent scores for these two tests. These 
tables allow you to translate scores from one test series into corres- 
ponding scores on the other series. Such translated scores must be 
interpreted with caution. Almost certainly you will not obtain as 
precise estimates of growth using these tables as if you had used the 
same test series for both pre- and post- testing. 



TPH/bnp 



Sincerely, 






Thomas P. Hogan 
Editor 
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APPENDIX B 



EVALUATION OP THE DIRECTED LEARNING PROGRAM (DLP) 

IN THE HEMPSTEAD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AT THE PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE LEVELS 

MATHEMATICS 

Certain questions were raised at the outset by the nature of the 
program itself as well as by the procedures, suggestions to teachers, 
and attitudes and appreciations set forth in the Teachers Guide to Ele- 
mentary school Mathematics (K-5) . These questions, for which the observer 
sought answers, included: 

1. Are there sufficient and varied instructional materials and media 
to carry out the program as established? Are the teachers sufficiently able 
to choose and utilize such materials? 

2. To what extent are teachers familiar with the mathematics which 
enables them to implement, supplement, and enrich the program? 

3. To what extent are teachers able to diagnose deficiencies and to 
group for remediation? 

4. To what extent are teachers able to manage the individualization 
which results from the multilevel approach to learning? 

5. What ore some of the implications of the DLP for the inservice 
training of teachers? 

6» is there a significant difference in teaching style and classroom 
organization between DLP classes and the traditional self-contained elemen- 
tary school classroom? 

7. Does the fact that the program's goals are defined in behavioral 
terms tend to stress proficiency in computation at the expense of understand- 
ing of concepts? 
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®* tuchwfi taking advantige of the family structure by using large 
grotq? instruction at appropriate times, thus permitting small group instruc- 
tion to take place at these times? 

9. What are the major difficulties being encountered? 

10. What are some of the outstanding features? 

Procedure 

1. The observer visited each school at least once. 

2. The following people were interviewed: 

a. Lucius Williams, Mathematics Coordinator; 

b. Lawrence Roder, Assistant Superintendent; 

c. School principals: Mrs.. Rhodes, Messrs. Barese, Jenkins, Picozzi, 
Pope (available by telephone only) , Tucker, Dr. Liotta; 

d. Learning Directors of each family which was observed as well as 
others who were available. 

3. Mathematics classes were observed according to the following schedule: 



School 



Family Primary (P) or Intermediated) 



Franklin c 

E 

Fulton B 

Jackson A 

Jackson Annex a 

Ludlum C 

Marshall a 

Prospect a 

Washington b 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



Findings 

1. The teachers appeared dedicated, friendly, and cooperative. Many indicate 

that they are spending much more time in preparation than they did in a 
traditional program. 
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2. In some cases, teachers either were experiencing difficulty in coping 
with student grouping arrangements or made no attempt to group for in- 
struction at all. Some teachers undoubtedly have a problem accepting the 
so-called "loss of control'* which exists in an open classroom, in some 
classrooms there is evidence of a considerable amount of interference 
when groups are working at the same time. 

3. There are a number of teachers who have mastered ways of individualizing 
the program for their students. In the classrooms of such teachers, one 
finds math stations where children can work on their own viewing filmstrips 
or other materials. There is also much in the way of supplementary materials 
which children can be assigned or select according to their own needs. How- 
ever, one must question whether individualization is actually taking place 
in some classrooms. In one classroom where children were working on levels 
10-15, all children were working on the same page of the textbook. In 

others, the teacher was working with the entire class, using the tradition- 
al lecture — question method. 

4. Children are learning to be independent, to pick out what they can do, and 
to pinpoint their own weaknesses. It appears that most first-graders are 

not ready to be placed with groups of older children or to move away from 
the self-contained classroom • 

5. Insufficient instructional materials and media are available. Some con- 
tributing factors ares 

a. Materials which were ordered were delayed by the late school budget 
approval. 

b. Funds allocated for materials are insufficient. (This was cited as 
a reason for not replacing graded textbooks.) 

c. Many teachers are not willing to spend time making their own materials. 

d. Many teachers who are not knowledgeable about the use of materials 
do not know what to order. 
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•* Primary families have more materials and have ordered based on pre- 
vious experience with the program; intermediate families will do the 
same. 

6. There is a problem in the level placement of students. Some of this is 
attributable to forgetting (over the summer, etc.) However, in some cases 
there is evidence that weak mathematical background on the part of the 
teacher is a contributing factor. 

7. With reference to the Teacher's Guide: 

a. it has been pointed out that it may be restrictive. Broader blocks 

in different areas might be desirable so that concepts can be consider- 
ed more in depth and children can be allowed free reign to explore. 

b. Some teachers feel that items on certain levels are not appropriate 
for the level. 

c. in some cases, teachers do not realise the degree to which a concept 
should be taught at any given level. 

d. Tests may not test the depth of understanding a child has of a given 
concept. 

e. Tests should be used with discrimination. Some children demonstrate 
understanding on a 1:1 basis which is not shown on pencil and paper 
tests. 

f. Despite the above observations, there are experienced, competent 
teachers who apparently use the guide as they feel it should be used, 
working on several levels at the same time and reassigning topics to 
the levels where they feel they should be. 

8. Large group instruction is not being used to any extent. Among the reasons 
offered: 

a. Large group facilities are not available. 

b. Teachers prefer to work with their own groups. 

c. There are administrative difficulties in scheduling special subjects. 



9. Diagnosis of student deficiencies is the teacher's responsibility. How 
the teacher diagnoses the difficulty when test results are poor and how 
the teacher approaches the problem of remediation is not clear. In some 
cases, different approaches and materials are used, in some cases, the 
learning director works with small groups to remediate. In other cases, 
however, it is the observer's impression that a child working on a par- 
ticular level works with the same materials regardless of whether or not 
the level is a new one for him. 



Recommendations 
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1. There is a need for a more comprehensive orientation for teachers who are 
to be involved in the DLP for the first time. 

a. Special emphasis should be placed upon ways to individualize instruc- 
tion in mathematics, how to work with groups in the classroom, and 
techniques designed to make the classroom a mathematics laboratory. 

b. Teachers should be given ample opportunity to work with materials 

themselves so that they can better understand how these materials 
can be used with children. 

2. There is a need for a continuing inservice program which will give teachers: 

a. an overview of the entire program in mathematics, 

b. a strong understanding of the spiral approach to teaching and how 
concepts are examined in greater depth at each level, 

c. the ability to straddle several levels at once, 

d. a deep and thorough understanding of concepts so that they can 
. better: 

# 

■ • ^ 

i* enrich the program for gifted children, 
ii. diagnose deficiencies when they exist, 
ili. relate mathematical skills to concepts, and 

1V . facilitate the student's investigation of concepts in greater depth. 
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3. There is a need for a continuing inservice education program for parapro- 
fessionals. 

% 

4. Each building should house a collection of source materials for teacher 
use* such as teacher's editions of student textbooks , professional books 
dealing with methods and materials, The Arithmetic Teacher , etc. 

5. Children's libraries should include approved math-related reading books. 

6. Ample time should be set aside for team members to meet and discuss their 
work and significant examples of children's work. Team members should dis- 
cuss what they are teaching, how they are teaching it, as well as why they 
are teaching it. They should share ideas in order {1) to improve instruc- 
tion throughout the family; (2) to find the best ways to reach individual 
children; and (3) to adapt the mathematics program to individual needs. 

7. Paraprofessionals who are involved in teaching activities should meet on 
a regular basis with teachers to receive specific direction for the work 
they are to do. Some learning directors and teachers do this, but the pro- 
cedure is not used in all cases. 

, ♦ 

* 8. There should be a more flexible approach to the deployment of paraprofes- 

sionals within the family. For example: 

a. At certain times it might be desirable for all paraprofessionals to 
work with one teacher or the learning director in preparing materials 
for all teachers. 

b. One or more paraprofessionals might supervise large groups of children 
for a film, silent reading, project work, etc. , so that teachers can 

j work together or with very small groups of children. 

i 

j. 

\ 

l 
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EVALUATION OF THE DIRECTED LEARNING PROGRAM (DLP) 
IN THE HEMPSTEAD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



AT THE 

Procedure 


PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE LEVELS 
READING 


A list of families 


were selected for a 


sampling by Teaching and 


Learning Research Corporation. The families 


selected by school were 


Fulton School 


Family B 


(Primary) 


Jackson School 


Family A 


(Intermediate) 


Jackson Annex 


Family A 


(Primary) 


Prospect School 


Family A 


(Primary) 


Ludlum School 


Family C 


(Intermediate) 


Marshall School 


Family A 


(Primary) 


Washington School 


Family B 


(Primary) 


Franklin School 


Family E 


( Intermediate ) 



Appointments were made to visit each of the foregoing schools for 
purposes of observing within the family and conducting an evaluation 
by questionnaire of the teachers. In addition, the resource teacher 
was interviewed, utilizing a questionnaire similar to that employed 
for evaluating the opinions of the teachers with some minor modifica- 
tions specific to their role. Neither the teachers within the families 
or the resource teachers saw the questionnaire. The inquiry was handled 
on an informal basis with the evaluator marking the responses on the 
questionnaire under the appropriate questions. The classroom teachers 
and resource teachers were encouraged to speak as frankly as possible 
by informing them that the results of the evaluation would be examined 



carefully by the administrative staff. As a result any needs or problems 
that were consistently mentioned by a large number of their ‘colleagues 
could result in significant changes. Also, the continuation of DLP in its 
present form or with modifications or ending the program completely, might 
very well also be the result of this investigation. Thus, in ascertaining 
the attitudes of teachers an attempt was made to make them feel that they 
were being involved in the decision-making process and that any observations 
of a positive or negative nature which they were willing to share would be 
included in the report. A most significant aspect of the preliminary dis- 
cussion with teachers prior to administering the questions from the question- 
naire was the information that their re sponses would be anonymous and would 
be grouped with the responses of all the other teachers. Therefore, the 
teacher attitude questionnaire is not reported by school since this would 
identify the family or the group of teachers it. a manner that might have 
made individual identification possible. The teachers' opinions, by a per- 
centage, will be reported for the total group. The DLP has been in existence 
at the primary level for over a year. However, the DLP in the intermediate 
grades was introduced to the Hempstead Public Schools for the first time in 
September of 1970. since teacher opinion in the intermediate families was 
based on such a limited experience with DLP , the results of the opinion 
questionnaire administered to the intermediate teachers seemed to reflect 
the teacher's prejudgment of the DLP rather than her actual experience. The 
body of this report will then contain the results of the teacher opinion 
questionnaire for primary family teachers, the results of the resource teacher 
questionnaire, and results of classroom observation of the teaching of reading 



lessons. 



Each school in the sample was contacted in advance and an appoint- 
ment was made for classroom visitation. These visits were made during 
the language arts instructional period so that the evaluator would have 
an opportunity to observe the teaching of reading. The time allotted 
for evaluation within each classroom varied depending upon the activi- 
ties observed. Rauch’s "Characteristics of a Good Reading Lesson," 
which has been published in various sources — most recently in the 
December, 1970 issue of The Reading Teacher ("How to Evaluate a Read- 
ing Program"), was used as a guide. These characteristics are: 

1. The teacher has a definite goal or purpose for a lesson 
and that purpose is evident to students. 

2. The lesson is planned, systematic, yet flexible according 
to dynamics of classroom situation. 

3. The classroom atmosphere is a pleasant, attractive and 
optimistic one. 

4. Attention is paid to individual differences. 

5. Rapport between teachers and students is evident. 

6. The teacher is diagnosing as she is teaching. 

7. There is readiness for the lesson. 

8. Pupils are motivated. 

9. Materials are varied (basals , library books, workbooks, 
kits, mimeographed materials, etc.). 

10. Full use is made of audio-visual aids. 

11. Questions are varied to check different levels of compre- 
hension. 

12. Material is at appropriate level for students. 
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13. Teacher is obviously aware of such levels as •' Instructional " 
"independent," and "frustration." 

14. Meaningful oral reading activities are used to check compre- 
hension . 

15. Pupils have been trained in self-direction (i.e., go from one 
activity to another without disturbing teacher ) . 

16. All children are productively involved with some aspect of 
reading . 

17. Use is made of classroom and school libraries. 

18., There is application of basic reading skills to content areas. 

19. Efficient record keeping is done by teacher and students. 

20. Teacher has sense of perspective and humor. 

21. There is evidence of review and relationship to previously 
learned material. 

22. There are follow-up or enrichment activities. 

In each classroom observation a check was made of the number of 
the twenty -two characteristics observed in that classroom. In reporting 
the data obtained in the classroom observation, each of these 22 charac- 
teristics of a good reading program will be listed with the percentage 
of classrooms in which a particular characteristic was observed. Exam- 
ination of the percentages for each of these 22 characteristics will 
reveal the strengths and weaknesses of the instructional staff in the 
teaching of reading. 

The teacher opinion questionnaire and the resource teacher question- 
naire follow: 
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TEACHER OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 










1. What is your reaction to DLP? 

Favorable Favorable with minor reservations 

Favorable with major reservations Unfavorable . 

a) How many years have you taught prior to instituting the DLP? 

2. Do you find the Competency Skills Sheets given by levels 

Very Useful Useful with reservations a Hindrance ? 

3. Do you find the Evaluation Tests to determine progress by level 

Very Useful Useful with reservations a Hindrance ? 

4. How satisfactory is communication among teachers concerning children 
for whom more than one teacher share responsibilities? 

Good Fair Poor . 

5. Who bears major responsibility for a child’s reading progress? 

Home Base Teacher Reading Teacher Entire Family 

Home Base Teacher and Reading Teacher shared . 

6. Is record keeping on each individual child a problem? 

No M inor Burden M a j or Burden . 

7. Are physical facilities adequate for DLP? 

Yes No 

a) Would physical facilities be adequate for normal self-contained 
classroom? 

Yes__ N o 

8. Are the materials you have to work with plentiful 

adequate inadequate ? 

a) Do you have sufficient AV material to help individualize instruction? 
Yes No Improving 

9. Can time be efficiently utilized in DLP? 

Yes No 



to 
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Ttaoher Opinion Questionnaire (continued) 



10. Is movement from one teacher’s classroom to another a problem? 
Yes No 

a) Would you prefer a self-contained classroom heterogeneously 
grouped to DLP? 

Yes No 

b) Would you prefer a self-contained classroom homogeneously 
grouped to DLP in which range of individual differences 
is reduced? 

Yes No_ 

11. Do you feel children's needs are met better through DLP than 
through grouping within a self-contained classroom? 

Yes No 



12. Who do you feel benefits most from DLP? 

Superior reader Average reader 

Remedial reader All 



Disadvantaged reader 



13. Is preparation time of lessons a problem in DLP? 

Yes No 

a) Do you spend more time preparing in DLP than was required prior 
to DLP program? 

Yes No 

14. Are the resource teachers helpful? 

Yes No 



15 . Are the Educational Aides 

Very useful Useful 



a Hindrance 



16. Has multi-age groupings produced any significant problems psycho- 
logically or sociologically of which you are aware? 

Yes No 
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OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE OF RESOURCE TEACHERS 



What are your functions in the DLP? 

a) supplement teacher in classroom 

b) teach remedial groups during language arts lesson 

c) provide materials and encourage application 

d) help teacher develop lesson plans 

e) help teacher organize class for instruction 

f) evaluation of teacher- competency 

g) test all new children coming in 

h) assist in evaluation of pupil progress 

i) write prescriptions for child having problem 

j ) demonstration lessons 

k) demonstrate materials 

What is ycur reaction to DLP? 

Favorable Favorable with minor reservations 

Favorable with major reservations Unfavorable . 

a) How many years have you taught prior to instituting the DLP? 

Do you find the Competency Skills Sheets given by levels 

Very Useful Useful with reservations a Hindrance ? 

Do you find the Evaluation Tests to determine progress by level 

Very Useful U seful with reservations a Hindrance ? 

How satisfactory is communication among teachers concerning children 
for whom more than one teacher share responsibilities? 

Good Fair Poor . 

Who bears major responsibility for a child's reading progress? 

Home Base Teacher Reading Teacher Entire Family 
Home Base Teacher and Reading Teacher Shared . 

Is record keeping on each individual child a problem? 

No Minor burden Major burden . 



Are physical facilities adequate for DLP? 

Yes No 

a) Would physical facilities be adequate for normal self-contained 
classroom? 

Yes No 
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Opinion Questionnaire of Resource Teachers (continued) 



9. Are the materials you have to work with plentiful adequate 

inadequate ? 

a) Do you have sufficient AV material to help individualize 
instruction? 



Yes 



No 



Improving 



10. Can time be efficiently utilized in DLP? 

Yes No 

11. Is movement from one teacher’s classroom to another a problem? 

Yes No 

a) Would you prefer a self-contained classroom heterogeneously 
grouped to DLP? 



Yes 



No 



b) Would you prefer a self-contained classroom homogeneously 
grouped to DLP in which range of individual differences 
is reduced? 



Yes 



No 



12. Do you feel children’s needs are met better through DLP than 
through grouping within a self-contained classroom? 



Yes 



No 



13. Who do you feel benefits most from DLP? 



Superior reader 
Remedial reader 



Average reader 
All 



Disadvantaged reader 



14. Are the Educational Aides 

Very useful Useful 



a Hindrance 



15. Has multi-age groupings produced any significant problems psycholog- 
ically or sociologically of which you are aware? 



Yes 



No 
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, As was described earlier, teachers were encouraged to talk freely 
concerning their reactions to the DLP. Their responses were recorded 
and were later tallied by the interviewer into the respective cate- 
gories under each of the questions. On the interviewer's sheet there 
was a heading for each of the questions on the questionnaire. As a 
teacher spoke, her reactions in each of the areas designated by the 
questions was recorded under the appropriate heading. If a teacher 
had not responded to certain aspects within the questionnaire, more 
specific questions were asked to elicit the information. It appeared 
to the interviewer that teachers spoke frankly although somewhat 
guardedly at times. 

Impressions of the Classrooms 

The first thing that struck this observer was the difference among 
the classrooms in the DLP . Some classes gave an impression of movement , 
activity and excitement; others had a very structured, organized, con- 
trolled atmosphere. This seemed to reflect the attitude of the indi- 
vidual teachers rather than the school administration or the resource 
teacher. There was generally considerable variation among the class- 
rooms observed in the family. Most of the classes seemed to be organized 
in a very traditional manner. They generally ranged from two to four 
groups with perhaps a few children who were in a transitional situation 
between groups . Individualization in a DLP seems to result more from 
careful grouping and moving children from one teacher to another than 
an attempt to work individually with each child on his own needs. For 
each child within the language arts period of her class, teachers have 
a record folder which contain level sheets indicating the skills children 
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have mastered and those in which they are still weak. Children were 

grouped by levels but there was little attempt made to individualize 
within the levels . 

A majority of the teachers were using basal readers and as a 
result, there seemed to be little correlation between the skills pre- 
sented in a lesson and those skills indicated as requiring mastery 
on the child's level sheet. The classroom contained multi-age group- 
ings and there seemed to be little conflict among the children relating 
to this factor. The reading groups themselves contained children of 
mixed ages with no observable difficulties evident from these multi-age 
combinations . 

Generally, I was favorably impressed with the sincerity, warmth and 
understanding of most of the teachers. They all seemed keenly interested 
in the children and were attempting to give them the best reading instruc- 
tion possible. Unfortunately, many of the teachers have not had extensive 
training in the teaching of reading and this was particularly evident in 
the tendency to rely upon workbooks and other forms of seat work in 
addition to the manuals of the basal reading systems . Confidence in the 
procedures of teaching reading and knowledge of the skills to be taught 
seemed particularly lacking in many of the intermediate families . Some 
in-service training is obviously in order in the teaching of reading 
and in diagnosis of reading difficulties. Although many of the teachers 
were aware of the child's difficulties and could pin-point them with 
some degree of exactness from the level sheets, few were able to ascer- 
tain any reasons for the child's difficulties in those areas. As a 

result, any diagnosis which is evident is generally on a rather surface 
level. 
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Each classroom contained an educational aide whose utilization 
was determined by the classroom teacher. Aides were observed in a 
wide variety of activities; the major ones being: the checking of 

work, circulating around the classroom, and helping children with 
their seat work, and occasionally, sitting and working with individ- 
ual children who were having specific difficulties in given areas. 

Many of the aides exuded warmth and understanding in their contacts 
with the pupils and seemed to play an important but secondary role 
to the teacher. There seemed to be some relationship between the 
confidence of the teacher and her own ability to deal with the read- 
ing program and the degree to which she utilized the aides in prac- 
tice activities following teaching. With very few exceptions, 
teachers appreciate the aides and their efforts and feel they are 
making a notable contribution to the success of their reading program. 

The pupils seemed to participate well during the classroom per- 
iods and there generally seemed to be keen interest during the reading 
lessons observed. .However, during seat work activities, there seemed 
to be a sense of restlessness and boredom. This does not mean that 
the pupils did not participate and carry out the various tasks assigned 
to them, but I had the impression in some classes that they, as well 
as their teachers, did not have as clear a sense of the goals and the 
means for achieving them that should have been present. 

Results of the Evaluation of Classroom Performance 

The twenty-two (22) statements relating to the characteristics of 
a good reading lesson are listed in the section entitled. Procedure. 

The following is a result of the tabulation for each of the character- 
istics with the percentages rounded to the nearest five (5%) percent 
for primary and intermediate families: 



TABLE I 





TABULATION FOR CHARACTERISTICS 


OF A GOOD READING LESSON 




Primary Family 


Intermediate Family 


1 . 


60% 


50% 


2. 


75% 


65% 


3. 


85% 


70% 


4. 


75% 


65% 


5. 


90% 


80% 


6. 


75% 


50% 


7. 


90% 


70% 


8. 


75% 


75% 


9. 


80% 


75% 


10. 


50% 


50% 


11. 


15% 


20% 


12. 


90% 


80% 


13. 


80% 


70% 


14. 


25% 


20% 


15. 


70% 


60% 


16. 


80% 


75% 


17. 


40% 


50% 


18. 


10% 


65% 


19. 


80% 


50% 


20. 


75% 


75% 


21. 


75% 


65% 


22. 


80% 


75% 



In analyzing classroom performance from the results 
described above, there are some notable strengths. First, is the 
teacher’s concern for readiness, especially in the primary families 
which seems related to the skills sheets by levels which are provided 
for each child. Teachers seem more aware of the specific skills a 
child has learned in the past and seems more knowledgeable with 
respect to general skills sequences. This may seem inconsistent with 
the relatively poor percentage noted in Question #1, but that percen- 
tage requires some explanation. Generally, teachers seem to have a 
definite goal or purpose in a given lesson, but many teachers were 
not fulfilling the second aspect of characteristic No. 1 in that they 



did not make the purpose evident to the students. In only half of 
the intermediate families was the child specifically aware of goals 
and in only sixty (60%) percent of primary families was that true. 

It might be interesting to provide parallel skill sheets for the 
children similar to those which the teacher possesses so that a 
child may check his own proficiencies and observe his own strengths 
and weaknesses. Since these skill sheets reflect behavioral objec- 
tives ,students could help judge their own progress. There seems to 
be generally little student direction in initiating activities or 
in evaluation of their own progress. 

Strength was also evidenced m teacher— student rapport, although 
there were some isolated instances of teacher-intimidating pupils and 
vice-versa. The classrooms generally were optimistic and free in 
terms of teacher-student interaction. The teachers were genuinely 
concerned about the children and felt strong sense of responsibility 
concerning the student’s progress. Children were allowed to work at 
their own pace and teachers seemed to feel less pressured. This may 
very well relate to the Directed Learning Program (DLP) . There seemed 
to be a genuine feeling that flexibility was possible and that chil- 
dren could be shifted if they progressed at a rate different from that 
of the others in their grouping. . Unfortunately, once a child was 
grouped within a particular classroom, the teacher felt such a strong 
sense of responsibility that she seemed unwilling to shift that child 
to another’s classroom. Most shifts from one group to another between 
classrooms and a family seem to be the result of personality conflicts 
or inability to cope with a specific child's problem rather than a 
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simple change to another group because of a change in the child's level of 
performance . 

The competency tests and level sheets containing the list of skills 
(expressed as behavioral objectives) to be mastered at each level obviously 
produced an awareness of difficulty levels. As a result, 907. of the primary 
family teachers seem to have children placed in material that was at an 
appropriate level for their reading performance. The intermediate teachers 
exhibited less strength in this area. 

There were some noteable weaknesses as well in the reading lessons. 

First, teacher diagnosis seemed more related to the what of the child's errors 
rather than the wh£. This was particularly evident in the intermediate 
families and slightly less evident in the primary families. Audiovisual 
aids were observed in some classrooms and were being utilized by some teachers. 
However, there seemed to be a dearth of materials available for these audio- 
visual aids and they were not being used to their fullest extent. Only 507. of 
the classrooms observed in the intermediate and primary families were using 
some form of audiovisual aid. The percentages on Question 11 exhibited another 
major weakness. There seemed to be better understanding of the word recog- 
nition program than of the comprehension program. Comprehension questions 
were utilized to test the results of a child's decoding. These questions 
were rarely varied in a manner that would allow the checking of different 
levels of comprehension. The only cases where some variation was observed 
was when this was structured in the basal reading manual that the teacher was 
employing. The application of basic reading skills to content areas was also 
very weak. Only 107. of the primary families exhibited this application within 
the reading lesson and 157. of the intermediate families exhibited this 
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application. Since social studies and science are not taught during the 
language arts period there seemed to be some reluctance on the part of 
teachers to employ reading materials from these areas to help effect transfer 
of reading skills to content. This weakness may be bearable in the primary 
families, but it is an inexcusable lack in intermediate families. There were 
a few cases where teachers were intergrating research skills and reading in 
the social studies or science area in an individualized fashion as part of 
the reading program in language arts, but this was relatively rare. There 
were materials employed at the intermediate level where the child performed 
certain skills in materials of a social studies or science content, but these 
were not necessarily related to his studies in these areas at other times 
during the school day. 

Most oral reading activities seemed to be a situation of each child 
reading in turn. There were a few situations where a teacher asked a question 
and asked a child to find the answer and exhibit this by reading a passage 
orally. The low percentage for meaningful oral reading activities in the 
intermediate families is understandable in light of the fact that less oral 
reading is normally done at the intermediate level. However, in order to 
diagnose children's difficulties in the word recognition and analysis areas, 
some oral reading is necessary. The oral reading at the intermediate level 
seemed no more meaningful than that observed at the primary level where each 
child read when called upon. The generally lower percentages for the inter- 
mediate teachers may reflect less training in the teaching of reading and the 
newness of the Directed Learning Program. 

There are some cases where the percentages are fairly high but are some- 
what deceptive. The first is on Question #9 where variation in usage of 
materials is noted. Although the percentages in this area appear to be 



fairly respectable, there seemed to be a tremendous reliance upon basal 
readers, workbooks and mimeographed materials. There was a general weakness 
in the area of library books being used instructional ly. The libraries within 
most of the school buildings are very poor and the classroom libraries are 
relatively weak. This seems related to the fact that teachers do not view 
the library books as part of the instructional program. On question #2, there 
is no doubt that for a majority of the teachers the lesson is planned and 
systematic. However, its flexibility according to the dynamics of the class- 
room situation was highly variable. The high percentages in this area reflect 
the fact that there was some systematic planning, but. the amount of flexibility 
within the lesson was generally poor. Had flexibility been considered a major 
component of characteristic #2, the percentages on this statement would have 
been below 50%. Another area for concern is on statement #15; the percentage 
of pupils who have been trained in self-direction is not very high. Although 
70% for the primary and 60% for the intermediate seem like satisfactory per- 
centages, the success of an individualized program such as the DLP requires 
far more training in independent activities than was observed in the classroom. 
There generally appeared to be too much teacher direction and a minimum of 
student direction. This is reflected in the low percentage on statement #19 
since there was evidence of efficient record keeping done by teachers, but very 
little of this was engaged in by students. 

In general, the Hempstead teachers do exhibit concern with lesson presenta- 
tion and lesson outcome. The behavioral objectives expressed on the skills 
levels sheets are undoubtedly helpful in this area. There is still little 
evidence of differentiated assignments and not much reading on the part of 
students for their personal use. The teachers attempt to use some variety 
in materials, but there seem less materials available in the classroom in the 
Hempstead Public Schools than in many other schools which the evaluator has 



visited. The initial groupings for skills Instruction in terms of a child's 
level of performance seem to be carefully and accurately done, and considerable 
flexibility in re-grouping is possible within the DLP. The number of children 
who are re-grouped during the year, however, appears to be very small. The 
major areas of weakness would appear to be in the use of audiovisual materials, 
interest centers, and variety in technique. Most of the teachers observed 
develop a skill in a specific structured manner, but seem unable to flexibly 
utilize other procedures if a child encounters difficulty in learning it from 
the original presentation. The use of trade books and content materials for 
instructional purposes seems relatively limited as is the amount of materials 
available of a self-instructional nature. There is no doubt the children are 
allowed to progress at their own rate and that more individualization seems to 
be occurring in the DLP. However, teachers seem hampered by lack of skill in 
developing differentiated lessons, in diagnosing specific difficulties. An 
infusion of new materials designed specifically for individualized programs 
and some in-service courses that would help teachers understand the nature of 
the reading process is sorely needed. This may develop appropriate techniques 
for diagnosis in teaching which are more differentiated than presently exist. 

The composite performance of the teachers as indicated in the above percentages 
is certainly better than average. However, there was considerable variation 
among the teachers. The range was rather wide with the highest individual 
score achieved by a teacher of 92% and a low score of 357.. This wide range 
in proficiency of teaching reading is not unusual. It was noted that resource 
teachers seemed to be spending more time in the classroom of those teachers 
attaining low scores than in the other classrooms, which reflects their aware- 
ness of the situation. 
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1. What is your reaction to DLP? 

Favorable 50% F avorable with, minor reservations 30% 

Favorable with major reservations 10% U nfavorable 10% . 

a) How many years have you taught prior to instituting the DLP? 

2. Do you find the Competency Skills Sheets given by levels 

Very Useful 20% U seful with reservations 60% a Hindrance 20% ? 

3. Do you find the Evaluation Tests to determine progress by level 

Very Usefu l 10% U seful with reservations 40% a Hindrance 50% ? 

4. How satisfactory is communication among teachers concerning children 
for whom more than one teacher share responsibilities? 

Goo d 80% F ai r 15% P oo r 5% . 

5. Who bears major responsibility for a child’s reading progress? 

Home Base Teache r 10% R eading Teache r50% E ntire Family 0% 

Home Base Teacher and Reading Teacher shared 40% . 

6. Is record keeping on each individual child a problem? 

Nq 30% M inor Burden 50% M ajor Burden 20% . 

7. Are physical facilities adequate for DLP? 

Yes 20% No 80% 

a) Would physical facilities be adequate for normal self-contained 
classroom? 

Yes 50% No 50% 

8. Are the materials you have to work with plentiful 20% 

adequate 20% i nadequate 60% ? ”* 

a) Do you have sufficient AV material to help individualize instruction? 

Yes 30% N o 30% I mproving 40% 

9. Can time be efficiently utilized in DLP? 

Yes 75% No 25% 
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Teacher Opinion Questionnaire (continued) 

10. Is movement from one teacher's classroom to another a problem? 

Tes 20% No 80% ‘ 

a) Would you prefer a self-contained classroom heterogeneously 
grouped to DLP? 

Yes 3 Q% No 70 % 

b) Would you prefer a self-contained classroom homogeneously 
grouped to DLP in which range of individual differences 
is reduced? 

Yes 50% N o 50% 

11. Do you feel children's needs are met better through DLP than 
through grouping within a self-contained classroom? 

Yes 70 % N o 3Q% 

12. Who do you feel benefits most from DLP? 

Superior reader 30% Average reade r 5% Disadvantaged reader 20% 
Remedial reade r 20% Al l 70 %* 

*More than 100 % because some teachers mentioned more than one. 

-lo. is preparation time of lessons a problem in DLP? 

Yes 75% No 25% 

a) Do you spend more time preparing in DLP than was required prior 
to DLP program? 

Yes 75% No 25% 

14. Are the resource teachers helpful? 

Yes 80% No 20% 

15. Are the Educational Aides 

Very useful 30 % Useful 15 % a Hindrance 5 % ? 

16. Has multi-age groupings produced any significant problems psycho- 
logically or sociologically of which you are aware? 

Yes 0 % No 100 % 



RESULTS OF THE TEACHER OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 

The number of respondents to the Teacher Opinion Questionnaire was twenty* 
nine (29). For ease and Interpretation all computed percentages are rounded 
to the nearest 5%. It should be understood that teachers were allowed to 
provide an open end response to each question. The Investigator recorded 
their responses and later classified them. These classifications appear under 
each question. 

As can be observed , the teacher's general reaction to the Directed Learning 
Program Is favorable. Eight percent (80%) of the respondents had only minor 
reservations with respect to the program. The major reservations expressed 
dealt with the problem of movement. There was a small group of teachers who 
would like to maintain the general principle of DLP with each teacher working 
with behavorlal objectives and with careful testing of competency and mastery 
of these objectives but within a self-contained classroom. The unfavorable 
responses to the DLP came from Intermediate family teachers whose experience , 

Is limited In the program. Those teachers did not disagree with the philosophy 
underlying DLP but felt that their previous programs were as good and oriented 
toward the individual child. There were a number of first-year teachers 
In the sample. Some of these teachers had had experience with the self-contained 
non-DLP type of program In their student teaching experience. For a few, their 
only experience has been In DLP. It is Interesting to note that the length of 
time In previous teaching prior to Instituting DLP was positively related to 
the final two categories which were favorable with major reservations and un- 
favorable. The teachers with less prior experience seemed more favorsble toward 
DLP than those teachers wiio had considerable experience prior to the Instituting 
of the DLP. 

The Competency Skill Sheets are arranged by levels and contain behavorlal 
objectives. They reflect the minimal performance expected of each child. 
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Twenty (20%) percent of the teachers find these behavorlal objectives very 
useful and twenty (20%) percent a hindrance. Those who consider it a hindrance 
were primarily utilizing basal reading programs and felt the behavorlal 
objectives did not correlate well with the objectives expressed in the basal 
reading lessons. A majority of the teachers felt that the Skill Sheets were 
useful but with reservations. The primary reservations expressed were the 
lack of • correlated material and the problem of record keeping. 

Evaluation tests are utilized to test each child's mastery in the behavorlal 
objectives of the level in which he is placed before moving him to the next 
level. These Evaluations Tests are fairly lengthy and contain more than one 
area of reading. It is possible for a child to pass a section of the Evaluation 
Test and move to the next level in that area, such as word recognition, and not 
successfully complete a section on comprehension, and remain at his previous 
level in that area. Unfortunately, fifty (50%) percent of the teachers consider 
these examinations to be a hindrance. The teachers who felt these tests were a 
hindrance mentioned these problems: 

1. The length of time required to administer the test. 

2. They can already predict the outcome of the test on the basis of 
the child's performance within the classroom. 

3. Some children could not successfully meet the 80% criterion of 
the test, but were functioning satisfactorily in the area being 
measured within the group in the classroom. 

Many of those who responded to question #3 by saying that the tests were 
useful with reservations expressed some of the same reservations of those 
teachers who considered it a hindrance. Only ten (10%) percent of the teachers 
find these Evaluation Tests to be very useful. Unfortunately, problems related 
to the fire in the senior high school have made it difficult to provide teachers 
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with all the materials they should have. As a result, not all teachers had 
received the Evaluation Tests and had an opportunity to use them. 

Eighty (80%) percent of the teachers feel that there is good communlcAtion 
among the teachers concerning children in their home base who are being taught 
in language arts by another teacher. Weekly sessions are held in which the 
general problems of the family are discussed and in which there are opportunities 
for teachers to discuss individual children. There were a number of teachers 
who felt tnat the time allotted for this opportunity to communicate was in- 
sufficient, and the evaluator's personal observation is that communication is 
not as good as the teachers report it to be. In a few cases where teachers 
were asked about individual children who were in their home base but who were 
being instructed in reading by another teacher, the evaluator was referred to 
the other teacher to find out about the child's progress in reading. It is 
interesting to note that the reading records on a child are kept by the teacher 
who was instructing him the language arts period and not by his home base teacher. 
The evaluator feels that duplicate records should be made and that the Level 
Sheets containing the behavorial objectives should be given to the home base 
teacher as well as being kept by the language arts teacher. 

The question of accountability is an important one. If children may be 
instructed by different family members, who bears the major responsibility for 
a child's reading progress? As can be observed, half of the teachers feel 
that the teacher who is instructing the child in reading, bears major responsi- 
bility for the child in that area, while forty (40%) percent of the teachers 
feel that the reading teacher and the home base teacher share that responsibility. 
It is interesting to note that in no case did anyone feel the entire family bore 
this responsibility. The evaluator's personal observation is that someone 
should be accountable for the total child, including hia feelings, attitudes, 



interests and reading achievement. The evaluator is not convinced that this 
sharing of the responsibility produces total accountability. 

Record keeping on each individual child is very critical in the DLP. 

Thirty (307.) percent of the teachers felt that the amount of record keeping 
was not a burden. It is Interesting to note that all of those teachers assigned 
this responsibility to the educational aide. All of the teachers who felt that 
the record keeping was a major burden, attempted to keep all the records them- 
selves and seemed to utilize their aides less efficiently. Approximately half 
the teachers felt that the record keeping required was a minor burden which 
they were able to cope with. Many of those teachers spoke glowingly of the 
behavorlal objectives and the DLP in general. They seemed to feel that although 
record keeping was a burden, it was a necessary one. 

The inadequacy of physical facilities was noted by almost all the teachers. 
The classrooms in the Hempstead Public Schools are relatively small and contain 
practically no sound-deadening material. In an Individualized program which 
involves many children engaged in different activities simultaneously, with the 
teacher and an aide at times working with small groups simultaneously -- and 
with an occasional student/teacher--the classroom can produce a considerable 
amount of noise. Some of the newer temporary classrooms with carpeting on the 
floors were rather large and seemed very quiet by comparison. The noise level, 
in some of the classrooms was disturbing with a normal instructional program in 
progress. Those teachers who were satisfied with the physical facilities were 
often in these newer temporary classrooms, with one or two exceptions. Only 
half the teachers felt the physical facilities would be adequate for normal 
self -containing classrooms since they felt they would still group and utilize 
the same procedures they were utilizing in the DLP. The result would seem to 
indicate that teachers feel a minor improvement might be obtained by switching 



to a self-contained classroom, but that their focus on individualized in- 
struction would still make the physical facilities inadequate. 

A majority of the teachers feel they do not have sufficient materials to 
work with. A particular inadequacy appears in the area of classroom library. 
Trade books are obviously not considered instructional materials and the budget 
to obtain such materials has been rather small. However, an individualized 
program requires that such materials be available. In addition, there is a 
general dearth of self-correcting and self- ins tructional material which help 
produce the kind of independence and responsibility for one's own individual 
progress v~'that is such an essential part of individualized instruction. As has 
been mentioned earlier in the report, many children do not work well individually 
and too much activity is teacher-directed. In order to develop independence 
it is necessary that students be given the opportunity to initiate and follow 
through and correct their own work. There is still a dearth of such mr- terial. 
Those teachers who felt the materials were inadequate seem to rely primarily 
upon basal readers of which there seemed to be a plentiful supply. Multi-media 
materials are very necessary in an individualized program. They can provide 
instruction and direction when the teacher cannot be present. Some audiovisual 
materials arrived during the time that I was visiting classrooms so the forty 
(40%) percent of the teachers who indicate an improvement in this area are 
probably accurate. However, we still find that seventy (70%) percent of the 
teachers do not feel that the number of audiovisual aids and the material to 
be utilized with them, is as yet, adequate. 

A vast majority of the teachers feel that time is efficiently utilized in 
the Directed Learning Program. Those who felt the time could not be efficiently 
utilized referred specifically to the limited opportunity to squeeze in five or 
ten minutes of instruction during the day. Since the children move at a par- 
ticular time to their appointed teachers and return at specific times, they 
lose some flexibility during the school day. They feel they especially do not 



have the opportunity to spend five or ten minutes with a child who requires 
this additional help, who is in another teacher's home base. The evaluator's 
personal observation is that there is some time wasted in movement from one 
classroom to another. If a teacher has completed an activity and it is only 
ten minutes until the next move will be made, she will very often fill in the 
time with a game or some other non-ins tructional procedure. Yet, most teachers 
do not consider movement to be a problem. As can be observed in Question #10, 
eighty (80%) percent of the teachers are satisfied with the present system of 
movement. It should be noted, however, that in some of the schools, children 
were maintained in a self-contained classroom for a period of time at the 
beginning of the year. In some of the schools thfe groupings were arranged in 
such a fashion that movement was kept to a minimum. The amount of movement 
observed within a family seemed to vary from one school to another. As can 
be additionally seen in Question #10, seventy (70%) percent of the teachers 
would prefer a self-contained classroom in which the range of individual 
differences is reduced. Many felt that homogeneous grouping produces difficul- 
ties for the one teacher who obtains the low group, but they would prefer a 
self-contained classroom if the groupings were arranged with one teacher having 
level 2-4-6, another 3-5-7, another 4-6-8. Question #11 seems to sum up the 
situation fairly well: seventy (70%) percent of the teachers feel that more 

accurate placement by levels and more individualization is possible in DLP 
than within a self-contained classroom. A few of the teachers who would prefer 
a self-contained classroom admitted that the flexibility of the DLP does have 
some benefit. A few of those who stated they would prefer a self-contained 
classroom, would have liked to maintain the option of moving one or two children 
to another classroom, if it were in the best interests of the child. Thus, 
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although there are a number of teachers who would prefer a self-contained 
classroom, they are not totally willing to lose the flexibility provided in 
the DLP. It :?ould appear that some of them are asking for less movement and 
more opportunity to concern themselves with the total child and his achievement. 

Teachers seem to be unable to agree on which children benefit most from 
DLP. Most have difficulty in choosing any specific group. As a result, the 
percentages in Question #12 are greater than 100% since a number of teachers 
mention more than one group. It is interesting to note that seventy (70%) 
of the teachers felt that all children benefit more from the Directed Learning 
Program; the next highest category being the superior reader. Teachers generally 
seem to feel that achievement this year is better than it has been in previous 
years and that the opportunity for children to progress at their own rates is 
very desirable. Many teachers report a lack of pressured feeling within the 
classroom and report that their students seem happier and more optimistic in 
outlook as well. 

The difficulties inherent in the Directed Learning Program are quite evident 
in Question #13. A large number of teachers mentioned that the program required 
an inordinate amount of preparation on their part. About twer.Sy (20%) percent 
of the teachers mentioned working on Saturdays and Sundays as well as late 
evenings to complete all the preparations required. Many felt that the school 
should provide some time for preparation because of the number required. As an 
example, teachers mentioned the necessity for preparing between three to five 
reading lessons, three to four mathematics lessons, and lessons in social studies 
and science. The evaluator feels there is some justification to these complaints, 
and if teachers are required to meet individual needs to an even greater degree 
than is presently the case, that there should be some allotment of preparation 
time during the school day. The effectiveness of the DLP in promoting individual- 
ization can be seen in the fact that seventy-five (75%) percent of the 
teachers spend more time preparing than they did prior to the instituting of the 
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The resource teachers are viewed as helpful by eighty (80%) percent of the 
responding teachers. None of them seemed to feel threatened by the resource 
teacher who was viewed as an aid rather than a supervisor. Those teachers 
who did not consider the resource teacher helpful were older, experienced 
teachers who felt they had been teaching successfully for a long period of time 
and did not require assistance. It is likely in view of this attitude, that 
the resource teacher did not spend as much time assisting those with many years 
of experience. The educational aides were viewed as very useful by eighty (80%) 
percent of the teachers and an additional fifteen (15%) percent felt they were 
useful. This would appear to be a massive vote of confidence in the aide pro- 
gram. Ninety-five (95%) percent of the teachers felt the aide was of distinct 
benefit to them in implementing the DLP. Only five (5%) percent of the teachers 
felt that the aide was a hindrance. Unfortunately, the aides are not all re- 
ceiving ongoing in-service instruction that would improve their usefulness. 

Many of the aides are pursuing further education on their own and will eventually 
become certified teachers. The evaluator's observations were that the aides 
were essential to the program, but that their lack of training prevented their 
being as useful as they could be. Some recommendations with respect to the 
training of aides will be made under the heading "Recommendations." 

Children in the United States are primarily grouped by age. Tbs old grade 
designations which refer to a specific level of achievement are rarely ever 
used. When one sees a grouping of children with the title "Second Grade," 
one normally observes a wide range of achievement within the classroom. However, 
one can be sure that most of the children in that class will be approximately 
seven years of age. Hence, the evaluator was very concerned with the effect 
of multi-age groupings in the primary and intermediate family. In many of the 



families children range in age from six through eight at the primary level, 
and at the intermediate level, children range in age in a particular home base, 
from nine to eleven. The evaluator personally observed no difficulties caused 
by these multi-age groupings, and many of the teachers are not precisely aware 
of the exact age of a child. The children seem to have adjusted to the situa- 
tion very well as indicated by the fact that none of the teachers have observed 
any problems which they felt were due to a multi-age grouping within the class- 
room. This is a surprising but pleasant observation. 



TABLE III 



OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE OF RESOURCE TEACHERS 



1. What are your functions in the DLP? 

a) supplement teacher in classroom 1007. 

b) teach remedial groups during language arts lesson 807. 
cj provide materials and encourage application 100% 

d) help teacher develop lesson plans 80% 

e) help teacher organize class for instruction 1007. 

f) evaluation of teacher-competency 0% 

g) test all new children coming in 1007. 

h) assist in evaluation of pupil progress 100% 

i) write prescriptions for child having problem 507. 

0 ) demonstration lessons 1007. 

k) demonstrate materials 1007. 

2. What is your reaction to DLP? 

Favorable 804 F avorable with minor reservations 10% 

Favorable with major reservations 10% U nfavorable"^ 

a) How many years have you taught prior to instituting the DLP? 

3. Do you find the Competency Skills Sheets given by levels 

Very Usefu l_807. U seful with reservations 20% a Hindrance °% ? 

4. Do you find the Evaluation Tests to determine progress by level 

Very Useful 80% U seful with reservations 20% a Hindrance 0% ? 

5 * fZ !?l iSfaCtC *7 is communication among teachers concerning children 
fo * wl ‘ on ' more th3n one teacher share responsibilities? 

Good 40% Fair 50% poor 10% 



6. Who bears major responsibility for a child's reading progress? 

Home Base Teache r °% R eading Teacher 07. Entire Family 40% 
Home Base Teacher and Reading Teacher“s'h'ared 60% . 

7. Is record keeping on each individual child a problem? 

No 95% M inor burden 5% M ajor burden °% 

8. Are physical facilities adequate for DLP? 

Yes 20% No 80% 

3> classroom^ 1031 facUlties be adequate for normal self-contained 



Yes 20% 



No 80% 
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Op inion Questionnaire of Resource Teachers (continued) 

i^de$M tej^ a ? S y ° U haVe to "° rk wit h plentiful m adequate 

S) «*<*«.** to help Individualize 

\ 

Yes 5 1 N o 50Z Improving 45y - 

10. Can time be efficiently utilized in DLP? 

Yes M 0 10% 

11- 15 movement from one teacher's class, w, * 

acner classroom to another a problem? 

Yes 5-4 95 % 

grouped 3 belf “ con ta*ned classroom heterogeneously 

Yes 5% No 95% 



40 % 



12 . 
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15 . 



b) Would you prefer a self-contained i * 

grouped to DLP in which range o/ind — d°°? homo 6 en eously 
is reduced? g f lndl vidual differences 

Yes ^5% j^ c 75% 

Dip than 

Yes No 50% 

Who do you feel benefits most from DLP? 

Superior rsflds y% 50/i » cvy 

Remedial reader - ^*- L_ Disadvantaged reader 10% 

Are the Educational Aides 

Very useful_™% Useful « . Hindrance_®_ ? 

ical^r 1 or~^cioiogically P of d ^hic[ l ^ou S are i aw^e? pr0ble,ns P s yoholog- 
Yes 0% No 100% 
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OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE OF RESOURCE TEACHERS 

In Question #1 the resource teachers were asked how they viewed their 
functions in the DLP. Their replies were recorded and listed under Question #1. 
As can be seen, responses a), c), e), g), h), j), and k) were given by all 
teachers. There seemed to be a general concurrence with respect to the 
functions of a resource teacher. Letter f) was placed in that grouping by the 
evaluator because it was surprising to note that a number of the resource 
teachers specifically excluded supervisory and evaluative functions with 
teachers. Most of the resource teachers felt that their rapport within the 
families would not be as great if they were to perform that function. Many 
of the resource teachers felt they would like to write prescriptions for the 
children having unusual or remedial problems, but that they are insufficiently 
trained to do so, and for those who felt their training was adequate, they had 
insufficient time. The resource teachers did express a desire to receive in- 
service training in the more advanced facets of diagnosis. In the area of 
demonstrating materials, many of the resource teachers mentioned their attempts 
to increase flexibility by demonstrating and using multi-media aids in the class- 
room. The teachers have been very interested and have increased their usage of 
audiovisual materials. 

The resource teachers are all experienced teachers and as can be noted in 
Question #2, they have an extremely favorable reaction to the DLP. They find 
the behavorial objectives very useful, and feel the Competency Skill Sheets 
have helped many of the teachers pinpoint their efforts in teaching. The reser- 
vations expressed with respect to the behavorial objectives on a Competency 
Skill Sheet, dealt primarily with the lack of correlated materials. There is 
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an effort being made to develop materials that will be available to each 
teacher relating to each of the behavorial objectives on the level sheet. 
However, these have not yet been completed. Moat of the resource teachers 
find the Evaluation Tests are very useful, and will help teachers in deter- 
mining when children should be moved in level. Because of the dislocation in 
the generally cramped quarters caused by the fire in the senior high school 
last year, not all teachers have received the Evaluation Tests as yet. In 
the intermediate families, many of the children have not yet been tested for 
accurate placement. This is being done as quickly as materials become available. 

The resource teachers are generally dissatisfied with the conmunication 
among teachers concerning children for whom they share responsibility. Fifty 
(50X) percent of the resource teachers felt that there was an insufficient 
time for conferences on specifics. Their once-a-week meetings were primarily 
devoted to general problems, and only occasionally to the problems of a specific 
child. In addition, the problem of a specific child may only be of Interest to 
two or three of the teachers within a family. The resource teachers who felt 
that conmunication was fair would prefer seeing structured more time for the 
teachers to get together and work among themselves in small groups on specific 
problems of individual children. To seme extent Increasing a teacher's responsi- 
bilities to more children by movement was felt to lessen accountability. It is 
interesting to note that the resource teachers feel that the home base teacher 
and the reading teacher share responsibility for a child's reading progress, 
whereas fifty (50%) percent of the teachers felt that the teacher who had the 
child in the language arts period bore major responaibllity. Some attention 
should be devoted to this problem of who is specifically accountable for a child's 




reading growth. 

It is Interesting to note that the resource teachers do not consider 
record keeping to be a problem, whereas seventy (70%) percent of the class- 
room teachers consider It a minor or major burden. Many of the resource 
teachers felt that the record keeping could be handled very easily by an aide. 

The resource teachers share the feeling of the classroom teachers with 
respect to the physical facilities. There has, of course, been some dislocation 
of classes caused by the fire at the senior high school, with one of the fami- 
lies utilizing the facilities at a church school. Nevertheless, the resource 
teachers feel that the classrooms are not sufficiently large or sound-proof 
for an individualized program. In addition to problems with facilities, the 
resource teachers shared a concern of the classroom teachers with respect to 
the available materials. Half of the resource teachers felt that the reading 
material available was inadequate for individualized instruction and that more 
audiovisual materials would help in this individualization of instruction. 

No major problems were observed with respect to time utilization in the DLP, 
and most of the resource teachers did not feel that movement between classrooms 
posed a major problem. Although none of the resource teachers are willing to 
give up increased individualization — one-fourth of them did feel that a self- 
contained classroom with a reduced range of differences would be desirable. 

A large majority of the resource teachers feel that DLP has made signifi- 
cant inroads in promoting individualization. Many of those who responded to 
question #12 with a "No," qualified their answer. These resource teachers 
felt that the teacher was still the prime variable and that the organizational 
plan was secondary. All of the resource teachers agreed that DLP has had slight 
effect upon very good teachers, but has had a very positive effect upon the 
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mediocre and new teacher. Hence, the resource teachers see DLP as benefiting 
teacher growth. In terms of the child's growth In reading, the resource 
teachers feel that all children benefit, but a number of the resource teachers 
felt that the children at the top end in reading achievement were no longer 
restricted and were allowed to move ahead at their own pace. Children requiring 
remedial work were in many cases taught by the resource teachers. It is in- 
teresting to note that most of the resource teachers do not use the level sheets 
or behavorlal objectives in working with these children. 

The resource teachers are unanimous in praise of the educational aides. 

They feel • they are not only very useful in the classroom, but are almost essen- 
tial to the proper functioning of a program such as the DLP. The general 
feeling among the resource teachers v/as that some aides were not as fully 
utilized as they could be by the classroom teacher with rare exceptions* They 
seemed to feel that good teachers had good aides. All of the resource teachers 
agreed with the observation that two to four week training periods prior to 
moving into the classroom as an educational aide is insufficient, and that 
some kind of ongoing program of instruction should be instituted. 

The resource teachers and the classroom teachers within a family agree that 
multi-age groupings have not produced any significant problems; although some 
Isolated discipline problems and conflicts have occurred, these seem no greater 
or more severe than have occurred in previous years when the classroom groupings 
were primarily by age. 

Summary 

Generally, the teachers react favorably to the Directed Learning Program 
despite the fact that they feel burdened with an excessive amount of preparation 
and record keeping; they seem willing to accept this burden because they feel 
the children are benefittlng by the program. There are many variations within 
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the Directed Learning Program with some echoole exchanging children between 
families when they feel this will be of benefit to the child, some schools 
where six-year-olda are kept in self-contained classrooms for a period of 
time before moving into the more flexible family-oriented arrangement of 
shifting children for language arts and mathematics, and some schools group 
homogeneously for reading, and either move no children at all or a very few 
children while there is movement for math. In addition, one of the schools 
has instituted a program strongly oriented toward the decoding skills in 
which there is some initial homogeneous grouping followed by later shifting 
throughout the family by levels. This program appeared to be very successful 
The level sheets composed of behavioral objectives seem to have given 
teachers a greater focus in clarifying reading goals and expectations. There 
are a number of teachers, however, who are having difficulties separating the 
goals and expectations that are expressed in the behavioral objectives on the 
level sheets with those of published basal reading material. The evaluator's 
general impression was that too many of the classroom teachers within the 
families were relying upon basal readers and the accompanying manual. There 
was little evidence of a strong free-reading program utilizing trade books 
with the prime goal of encouraging a lifetime interest and delight in reading. 
There, also, were a few isolated instances of teachers grouping the children 
by their appropriate levels for reading instruction, and then following this 
with a language arts instruction for the whole class. 

Although the Evaluation Tests are designed to inform a teacher as to when 
a child has achieved sufficient mastery to move to the next level, it would 
appear that most teachers are capable of making this judgment on their own. 
Unfortunately the Evaluation Tests are lengthy and time-consuming unless some 
way can be found to have these tests administered by someone other than the 
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classroom teacher cr her aide; It Is unlikely that they will be used to any 
great extent. The evaluator agrees with the teacher that In their present 
form they are very time-consuming. 

Teachers In a family suggest that they communicate fairly well with each 
other. In a few cases the evaluator questioned teachers with respect to 
children who were In their home base but who were being instructed in reading 
by another teacher. In all cases the evaluator was referred to the other 
teacher for the response. This suggests that conmunicatlon Is not as good as 
the teachers suggest. This type of response also reflects a problem In accounta- 
bility. Although teachers claim they share the responsibility with language 

arts teachers for all children within their home base, this did not In fact 
appear to be true. 

Although many of the teachers suggest that record keeping Is a problem, 
much of the record keeping that was observed was rather sloppy and Incomplete. 

In addition, for a program as complex as DLP, the record keeping was not always ^ 
in the hands of those who needed It. [At the risk of Increasing the teacher's ~~ 
clerical burdens, the evaluator suggests that the teacher Instructing the child 
in reading should have a record of the child's progress which should be xeroxed 
and given to the child's home base teacher ,~J Thus, when she Is working with the 
youngster In another area or has spare time within the home base periods, she 

C0uld assist ln helpln S to alleviate some children's difficulties. The evalu- 
ator's major disturbance Is with the extreme emphasis upon teacher-direction. 
Children are not being trained to function Independently and are rarely able 
to Initiate their own activities. They also seem to have little understanding 
of the reading goals and expectations and little knowledge as to whether they 
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are achieving these goals. ^The behavioral objectives could be arranged in 
terras of charts or graphs with children keeping records of their own progress, 
Also, more effort should be made to utilize self-correcting materials, or to 
provide the children with keys so they may check their own work. If a program 
is to be truly individualized, it must rely upon the child and the teacher 
sharing the responsibility for the child's progress 

The physical facilities for the Directed Learning Program are poor. Un- 
fortunately there is little likelihood of this being corrected in the near 
future. Classrooms are fairly small, and have no sound-deadening materials. 

As a result, an individualized program in which children initiate their own 
activities, seek the materials, do much of their own work and give it to the 
teacher or aide for checking, produces a very high noise level. The evaluator 
found the noise level, in many of the classrooms, disturbing. The only reason- 
able solution for this problem is an increase in temporary classrooms which 
are carpeted and which are larger than the permanent classrooms, carpeting the 
classrooms in the permanent buildings, and/or reducing class size. 

This evaluator had an opportunity to visit the Hempstead Public Schools 
last year. The materials available for teachers were extremely meagre at that 
point. Although they would still be judged as less than adequate, there is 
a noticeable improvement over the preceding year. This improvement is evident 
in instructional materials and multi-media materials. However, last year's 
observation of grossly Inadequate classroom libraries still stands. » A central 
resource library from which teachers are able to order the books does not 
teach the children the use of a library nor does it give them the opportunity 
to browse among the large amounts of books .^Classroom libraries should exist 
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within each classroom and there should be a large central library within each 
school. This may become feasible when the new high school Is completed. 

Movement of large groups of children seems somewhat wasteful. It would 
appear that as the DLP grows, and adequate records are available on each child, 
some reduced range heterogeneous classes could be organised that would cut 
down considerably on the movement, j This would also Improve accountability as 
teachers would be working with more of their own home base children In the 
area of language arts or in mathematics. A child’s emotional needs cannot be 
coped with as well by a number of teachers to whom he has to adjust. 

Recommendations ; 

1. There is a major need to provide materials correlated with the behavioral 
objectives contained In the level sheet. At the present moment, the needs are 
greater at the Intermediate level than at the primary level, but teachers seem 
to be having difficulty in achieving the goals and expectations of the program. 

At the present time, goals and expectations appear to be too closely linked to 
published basal reading materials. 

2. School libraries should be established within each building as soon as 
space becomes available. The materials which presently are housed in the re- 
source library should be distributed among the schools. In purchasing books 
for the classroom libraries, it would be advisable to purchase paperback 
editions that are relatively inexpensive. Since cataloging is too time-consuming 
and costly with respect to the purchase price of these paperback books, they 
should simply be distributed to the classrooms for circulation among the students. 

3. Although the teaching of reading within the families was not below 
average, teachers are still operating in a group-oriented fashion. Although 
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individualization to some extent exists by appropriate and accurate grouping, 
it does not exist in terms of differentiated assignments and differentiated 
teaching for each child. This goal cannot be accomplished without a massive 
in-service training effort. In-service courses should be offered to the re- 
source teachers at a fairly high level in diagnosis and prescription. The 
classroom teachers possess some basic understanding of a good rudimentary 
reading lesson, but there were noticeable weaknesses. Most of the teachers 
seemed tied to basal reading manuals and workbook manuals and did not seem 
able to devise lessons on their own. For the level proficiency exhibited by 
these teachers, they would profit by some of the new Videotape courses which 
are available through the Macmillan Company. These videotaped courses provide 
the teacher with information and a model lesson taught by another teacher. 

The teacher then attempts to duplicate this and is allowed to evaluate her own 
performance. Under the leadership of an individual as capable as Mary Duane, 
this type of experience would prove beneficial for all of the classroom teachers. 
Another benefit of videotape is that it produces maximum flexibility as to when 
the materials may be offered and would allow for the possibility of small 
groups of teachers being relieved at a given time during the day for a viewing 
of the course materials. Hence, it might be possible to offer these courses 
within the structure of the school day. This type of inservice work and its re- 
sults would be of general value, not only to Hempstead but to other suburban 
schools with similar populations, it might be possible to seek support for the 
research experimentation from the United States Office of Education or a private 
foundation. Funds may also be available for the implementation of such a course 
for educational aids. If the DLP is to be refined to a truly individualized 
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program, the need for trained aides is evident. It is possible that arrange- 
ments could be made with nearby academic institutions such as Nassau Community 
College, Hofstra University, and Adelphi University to arrange courses for the 
aides that would not only benefit classroom performance but which would also 
grant college credit. Many of the educational aides show high promise and any 
encouragement which helps them achieve the goal of becoming fully certified 
teachers will benefit the children in the Hempstead schools, the community, 
and the Hempstead School System. 

4. The DLP should be continued but refined. More careful diagnosis of 
children is required and an Increase in student-initiated activities. This 
would require the improvement of physical facilities and an improvement in 
materials. In particular, a vast infusion of new technological devices and 

the materials that accompany them will be necessary for this to be accomplished. 

5. The educational aide program must be continued. A large number of 
groups with which a teacher is expected to work during the school day is im- 
possible to accomplish by oneself. The addition of the educational aide has 
given a teacher far more flexibility within the class and has allowed far more 
individualization than would normally have been possible. 

6. A reading specialist should be present in each school building, although 
some resource teachers now meet this qualification. Not all do. An individual 
is needed who is aware of the latest materials and methods available, who will 
disseminate these to the classroom teachers through the resource teachers. In 
only one of the schools were any significant innovations seen. It is Interesting 
to note that a trained reading specialist is a resource teacher in that school. 
The reading consultant is to be commended for the extensive effort that has gone 
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into preparing the evaluation tests and the behavioral objectives. Mrs. 

Duane is an extremely effective individual who could be even more effective 
if she had a staff of reading specialists attached to each school who 
could assist her in general ongoing in-service work. 

7. The school should consider the introduction of more innovative 
methods. There is considerable evidence from recently published research 
studies that methods and materials placing greater stress on learning sound- 
symbol relationships at the very beginning produce better results than basal 
materials not supplemented by a strong phonics program, in fact, one school 
has already instituted such a procedure. The results should be evaluated ex- 
perimentally to determine whether this should be expanded to the DLP and the 
other elementary schools. Any new approaches instituted should be cast into 
a research framework. They should be used for several years and careful evalu- 
ation made of their effectiveness, not merely to determine whether it pro- 
duces generally higher reading achievement than the prevailing methods and 
materials, but to determine the kinds of children who benefit from it most, 
the kinds of children who make average progress, and especially the kinds of 
children who still continue to fail. Further, it should be determined which 
kinds of teachers find it congenial and which dc not. 

8. The intermediate DLP seems more advanced this year than the primary 
DLP was at a similar time last year, hoover, greatci flexibility is required 
at the intermediate level than at the primary level. It is absolutely essential 
that reading be cast into the framework of the content fields. The fusion of 
reading skill and the content fields is one of the primary goals at the inter- 
mediate level. A11 schools, not just some, should include science and/or social 
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studies within the language arts period. This will require considerable 
training of the teachers since it will be obviously necessary to differentiate 
assignments within science or social studies on the basis of one's knowledge 
of a child's level of reading performance. 

In summary , DLP should not become another form of departmental instruction. 
To be truly effective it has to promote the concept of individualization and 
differentiation in teaching approach. This will require extensive in-service 
work, increased materials, improved physical facilities, greater use of 
techn logical aids, and increased development of student independence. 
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APPENDIX C 



HEMPSTEAD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIRECTED LEARNING PROGRAM 



Mathematics Observer’s Report 



Dr. Claire M. Newman 
May 18, 1971 



This observer visited several of the Hempstead schools to follow up 
the observations and recommendations which were made in the interim re- 
port of January 18, 1971. The observer spoke with Lucius Williams (Mathe- 
matics Coordinator) , Lawrence Roder (Assistant Superintendent), Messrs. 
Jenkins, Picozzi, and Tucker, principals of the Jackson, Marshall, and 
Franklin Schools respectively, and a number of learning directors and 
teachers . 

A number of significant developments were observed. Others 
were revealed during discussions with the above-mentioned people. 

Materials 

1. Although it will take several years in the Directed Learning Program 
for teachers, classes, and schools to accumulate the varied materials which 
are needed, there is more on hand in many classes than was visible several 
months ago. 

2. Principals have been taking advantage of publishers' consultation 
services to acquaint teachers with the materials which are available so 
that they can determine the best ways to fill their pupils' needs. 

In addition, members of the staff have attended professional meetings 
where they can learn about the availability of materials. 

3. Some intermediate classes still seem to have little in the way of math 
materials. However, it must be noted again that this is their first year 
in the program and it will take time for such an accumulation to take place. 

4. A list of math-related reading books has been sent to each school by 
Mr. Williams. It is hoped that individual classroom libraries will begin 
to include some of these books. 

Physical Facilities and Class Organization ' 

It is apparent that many things have been done to allow for more flexibility 
in the size of learning groups. 

1. Where traffic and noise control permit, small groups meet in corridors. 

2. In some instances, walls between classrooms have been removed so that two 
teachers and teaching assistants can work with their groups in a variety 

of ways. 
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3. In other cases, dividers are being used successfully within a single 
classroom. 

4. Pupils moving into the new school in the Fall will free rooms for 
centers where large groups can meet. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case in all schools. Many will still be too crowded to permit such 
centers to be constructed. 

5. The observer was advised that learning assistants will be assigned to 
families instead of to individual teachers. This, too, should allow for 
greater flexibility in the size of learning groups. 



Inservice Education 



1. Mr. Williams has been working with teachers in schools when his services 
have been requested. Furthermore, a workshop for new teachers is planned 
for the Fall, it is possible that, as the program continues, Mr. Williams 
will be given more latitude in offering his services when he deems it 
desirable to do so. 

2. Some learning directors report that they are involved in helping their 
teachers with their understanding of mathematical concepts as well as the 
use of materials. At least one learning director is involved in demonstra- 
tion teaching, it is possible that learning directors could benefit from 
some assistance with techniques for teaching and helping teachers. 

3. The Mathematics Laboratory located at the Washington School is visited 
by teachers from various schools who are welcome to come and work with 
materials themselves. 

4. It has been pointed out that teachers who are strong in math have been 
identified in each school and that these people are being used as resource 
personnel by those who need assistance. Intervisitation is taking place 
within the school district and teachers are visiting other disV'icts as well. 

5. With regard to grouping for instruction, it may be that teachers still 
need to learn which kinds of things can best be done in large groups, small 
groups, or individually. 

6. Teachers still need to learn how to provide a variety of approaches, 
materials, and methods for remediation. 

7. Learning assistants are meeting on a regular basis to work on some of 
the skills which they need. 
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Addendum to the Evaluation Report of the 

Directed Learning Program in the Hempstead 

* 

Public Schools at the Primary & Intermediate Levels 

Reading 

At the request of Teaching & Learning Research Corp . , appointments were 
made with a group of learning directors and administrators selected on a random 
basis from the families visited last fall. In addition, a random sample of 
classrooms were visited to determine the progress of DLP since last fall, and 
the extent to which recommendations made at that time have been implemented. 

One of the more notable gains since the evaluation of the DLP in reading 
was accomplished last fall, is in the area of materials. Considerable effort 
has been made to provide material to correlate with the behavioral objectives 
outlined on the level sheets. Many of the new materials are self-correcting 
and to some extent self-instructional ; freeing the teacher for greater concen- 
tration upon the needs of those children exhibiting problems. There has been 
a marked improvement in the use of tape recorders, listening centers, and some 
new video tape equipment. As a result, the classrooms appear to be busy with- 

many centers of learning operating simultaneously. Children appear to be 

« 

functioning with greater independence "which is reflected in greater knowledge 
of expectations and ability to initiate a new activity when .one has been com- 
pleted. A number of teachers are utilizing a contractual plan in which they 
will work, and the methods and materials by which they can accomplish it. 

This procedure has vastly improved differentiation of instruction and is highly 
individualized in terms of student needs. The teachers seem much more aware 
of instructional materials and there appears to be a wider variety of materials 
being employed within the classrooms. 
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Within the classrooms there appears to be greater cooperation among students 
with older students taking the responsibility for assisting younger students. 

The educational aides seem to have a better concept of skills instruction at:d 
seem to be assisting very effectively with children having problems who require 
increased instructional time in review. The grouping within the classroom coem 
to be moving more toward a concept of skills development rather than difficulty 
levels. As- a result, many of the classrooms seem more individualized and less 
group-oriented than they did in the fall. Reading specialists and learning 
directors seem to be working effectively with their families in helping with 
students exhibiting difficulty and in the dissemination of new material. The 
reading specialists, in particular, seem to be doing more than just remedial 
work, but consult within the classrooms in helping to implement programs which 
are innovative and in many cases appear to be effective. Some of the innovative 
decoding programs observed in the fall are being demonstrated so that all DLP 
teachers may observe its effectiveness. This should be an extreme aid in trans- 
mitting ideas and information on these new decoding techniques to all teachers. 

It would appear that the direction is to introduce a decoding emphasis program 
in the primary DLP throughout the district. This observer feels that that would 
be a major step forward. 

In accord with the recommendation of last fall, the central library is 
being decentralized. Each of the schools within the district will receive a 
portion of those books and a library will be constructed within those schools 
that do not have one to contain them. This should improve self-selection and 
unstructured reading so that the goal of reading for pleasure may be attained 
more effectively. To encourage increased use of the library, a Library Youth 
Survey has been circulated from Mrs. Duane to all principals, reading teachers. 
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learning directors, and DLP teachers. This survey provides criteria that will 
enable the implementation of an effective literature and recreational reading 
8 trand as part of the total reading program. The survey itself will point out 
existing strengths and limitations in this area. Hence, the purpose of the 
survey is to do more than obtain information: it will enable the DL? teachers 

and responsible administrators to evaluate the effectiveness of this important 
part of the reading program. 

In the coming year the sixth grade will become a part of the intermediate 
DLP. Preparation ***r this has involved visitation of sixth-grade teachers to 
the DLP and a one-month course planned for June on the procedures and expecta- 
tions of DLP. Educational aides, for the coming year, will be pooled and used 
through all sixth grades so that no increase in educational aides will be 
necessary. This would appear to be an effective utilization of aides with 
teachers requesting an aide from the pool when an activity requires it. Hence, 
at the beginning of the school year, it would be expected that more educational 

aides would be assigned to the primary DLP because of the lack of independence 

♦ 

of six-year-olds at the beginning of the year. The in-service course for aides, 
being instructed by Mrs. Barbara Harris, appears to be very effective, 
and enthusiastically received by the aides. The primary emphasis of this 
course appears to be skills-oriented and very pragmatic. For the coming year, 
an in-service course for all teachers in the DLP is planned. The primary em- 
phasis on this course will be upon diagnosis, and then working* in depth with 
the teachers within the classrooms in the implementation of the diagnostic 
information. Video tape equipment has already been used with some success this 
year as teachers have been encouraged to tape themselves in the class during 
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lessons and to observe themselves later so that they may observe their own 
strengths and weaknesses. The quantity of video tape equipment is insufficient 
to be used effectively through all of the schools in the area of teacher im- 
provement.! For in-service to be effective, a stable school staff is necessary. 

A high teacher turnover could destroy the effectiveness of any in-service 
program. ' . 

Teachers within families appear to be beginning to work with each other as 
a team more effectively. Nevertheless, communication with respect to specific 
children, could be improved and there still appears to be little attempt at 
duplicate record keeping so that the home base teacher and the teacher instruct- 
ing a child in reading would have full information on the child’s progress. 

The intermediate DLP has made tremendous progress since my observations last 
fall with particular improvement noted in integrating the teaching of reading 
within the content fields. The intermediate teachers seem to be getting away, 
to some extent, from basal readers and there has been an obvious improvement in 
multi-level materials and an infusion of trade books within the classroom. In- 
creased individualization, marked improvement in the independence of students 
in initiating and following through in activities were both areas that were 
weak in last fall’s evaluation and which have improved sufficiently, to have 
almost reached the status of strengths in the spring. 

In summary, the DLP seems to be getting away from departmental instruction 
and has made important strides toward promoting the concept of individualization 
and differentiation in teaching approach. The necessary in-service work, 
materials and technological aids required to accomplish these goals are in 
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process of Improvement. The teacher- to-studcnt ratio and the increased develop- 
ment observed in student independence augurs well for the continued development 
improvement of the DLP. One cannot help but take a positive view toward 
the DLP program on the basis of the progress observed over such a brief period 
of time. 

Harvey Alpert 
Professor of Reading 
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APPENDIX D - ATTITUDINAL INSTRUMENTS 



DIRECTED LEARNING PROGRAM - HEMPSTEAD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



ADMINISTRATORS’ QUESTIONNAIRE 



Please answer briefly: 

1., What role did the community play in initiating and implementing the 
Directed Learning Program in the Hempstead School District? 



2. List the specific efforts on the part of your office to create a bond of 
trust between the community and the school. 



3. What special provisions have been made for teachers who are not as confi- 
dent of their classroom effectiveness in an open classroom as opposed to 
the traditional classroom setting? 



4. Describe briefly how the design of the organizational flow-chart has 
changed with the implementation of the DLP innovation. 
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DIRECTED LEARNING PROGRAM HEMPSTEAD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



5. Describe the role definition of the following individuals within the 
context of the DLP (nature of responsibilities) : 

* 

a) Super in tendon t- 



b) Principal- 



c) Assistant Principal- 



d) Learning Director- 



e) Classroom Teachor- 



f) Paraprofessional- 



g) Reading Coordinator- 



h) Mathematics Coordinator 



Indicate the degree to which the role has changed: NC(no change), MC (moderate 
• change) , or DC (decided change) . 



6 . 



Are the role definitions 

YE S N O 

Comment. 



and job descriptions uniform throughout the DLP? 
Is this a stated goal? YES NO 
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DIRECTED LEARNING PROGRAM - HEMPSTEAD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



7. Who is directly accountable for the quality of the learning experiences in 
.the DLP. Please list in order of responsibility for the task. 

1 . ' . 

2 . 



3. ■ 

8. Do the individuals have the authority and access to the necessary resources 
(consultants , classroom paraphernalia) to maximize learning- teaching 
experiences? YES NO Comment. 



9. Please comment briefly on how you perceive the involvement of the para- 

professional in the learning-teaching process in the Hempstead School 
Districts 

a) the ability and potential of the educational aide- 



b) the quality of the training program- 



c) the basic assumptions underlying the attitudes of the aide and the 
classroom teacher toward each other- 



10* How would you rate the level and quality of communication between yourself 
and the following individuals?: (Use an X.) 



a) classroom teacher 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


No Opportunity 


b) paraprofessionals 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


No Opportunity 


c) learning directors 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


No Opportunity 



<3 
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10. 



u/ princxpais 


Excellent 


__ Good 


Pont* 




e) members of Board 


of Education 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 




f) community in 


general 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 




g) parents 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


| 


h) curriculum coordinator* 






I 


1) reading 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


l 


2 ) mathematics 


^Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


b 



We would like to know hov you feel about thr» r n 

agree very much place the number or P m „ th f folloWin 9 statements, if y ou 

£•«£ the — ™ - 

oTZ:^^: "° re a 4 «-■ following variables than lack 

1* discrimination 

2 . segregation 



3. parental neglect 



4. insensitive school environment 

5. povert y , 

6. underachievement and the low educational levels of parents, 

feeling of lack of worth and poor self image 

8. lack of cultural resources in the hom e 

9* difficult home environment 
10. lack of student motivation 
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2 3 4 

I agree very much I agree some Undecided I disagree some 

11. lack of faith in the value of educatio n 

12. poor attendance 

13. inadequate individualized instructio n 

14. lack of resource materials within the classroom^ 

15. improperly trained teachers_ 

16. inadequate pre-service and/or in-service training programs 

17. level of parental interest in pupil achievement 
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April 1, 1971 



Dear Parents, 



The folicwxng questions arc being asked as part of the on-going evalua- 
tion of the Directed Learning Program in your school system. The Teaching 
6 Learning Research Corp. is seeking to discover and develop ways that school 
personnel can be more effectively assisted in continuously improving the 
education of children in the Directed Learning Program. Our chief focus will 
f. n . the important area of interpersonal relations. The information you pro- 
vide here will be critically important to this effort, it will be analyzed by 
researchers, and the results will be returned to your school system where 
they may influence some changes. It is imperative that you feel completely 
free in your response to the questions. Your personal answers will remain 
anonymous and free of identification in any way. This insures the most ob- 
jective evaluation possible. 

1. Do you feel that the Directed Learning Program is definitely a step in 
the right direction? YES NO 

2 ‘ !S d have adequate opportunities to assist in the development of 

the DLP? YES NO 

3. Are you satisfied with the way in which activities, problems, and policies 
of the DLP are communicated to the community? YES NO 

4. Are you an active participant in any community activities, committees, 
meetings, etc. that are related* to school-community relations? YES NO 

If the answer is YES, please list affiliations: 



5. What features of the Directed Learning Program would you particularly like to 
see remain as a permanent feature of the DLP? 



6. What features of the Directed Learning Program would you least like to see 
remain as permanent features of the DLP? 



a. 



c. 
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% 

PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE (cont'd) 

7. How would you rate your child's attitude toward the Directed Learning 

Program? Favorable^ Unfavorable_ Indifferent 



8. If your personal attitude toward the Directed Learning Program is unfavor- 
able, please indicate briefly your reasons for the unfavorable impression. 



9. Academic achievement is more a function of the following variables rather 
than a lack of capacity to achieve. Please select an answer by using a 
number from 1 to 5. 

t 

1 2 3 4 5 

I agree very much I agree some Undecided I disagree some I disagree very 

much 

1. discrimination 



2. segregation 



3. parental neglect 



4. insensitive school environment 



5. poverty 

6. underachievement and the low educational levels of parents 

7. feeling of worth and poor self-imag e 

8. lack of cultural resources in the home 



9. difficult home environment 



10. lack of student motivation 



11* lack of faith in value of education 



12. poor attendance 



13. inadequate individualized instruction 
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PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE (cont'd) 



14. lack of adequate resource materials within the classroom 

15. improperly trained teachers ' . 



16. inadequate pre-service, in-service .training program 

17. level of parental interest in pupil’s achievement 



10. Place the number from one to five (1-5) that best describes how you 
feel about the following statements: 

1 2 3 4 5 

^ ®9f ee strongly I agree some Undecided I disagree some I disagree strongly 



1. Every child should be reading on grade level or above, and efforts must 

be made to raise achievement levels* in all other disciplines. 

2. Every child should be given a good foundation in the basic fundamentals.^ 

3. Minority groups should be included in textbooks and their contributions 

to American life and culture properly depicted. 

4. The child should be prepared for a good job and provided with skills that 
will enable him to climb the social ladder. 




5. Discipline and standards of behavior are equally as important as academic 

achievement.___ 4 

6. Teachers, educational aides, learning directors, and principals should 

take an active interest in community affairs and come to PTA meetings. 

7. The community should be more involved in educational planning and pro- 
grams affecting the schools. 

8. The school should maintain an "open door" policy so that parents can 

visit with teachers, principals and others in charge of educational 
programs . 

9. Parents should be given an "action step" (one thing they can do at home) 
when talking with school officials about a student's progress. 

10. Parents should be involved with school personnel in planning a smooth 
transition into the Directed Learning Program for their children who 

are now in the upper grades in the Hempstead Public School System. 

11. The school curriculum should reflect news stories about the students' 
•community. 
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April 1, 1971 



Dear Educational Aide, 

, The quality of the working relationship that develops between the pro- 
fessional and the educational aide is crucial to the objectives of an 
educational program and to their career development. Please indicate your 
objective evaluation of the relationship between professionals and educa- 
tional aides in your school by completing the following questions. 

1. Did you participate in a paraprofessionai training program in preparation 

for your job before placement? YES JJO LENGTH OF TIME 

(da;, s) 

2. Dis the pre-service training program provide opportunities for .a clear 
description of your role as a member of the teaching team? Comment. 



3. Is enough attention given to meeting you academic and skill needs? 

YES NO 

4. Have you participated in joint sessions with classroom teachers for train- 
ing in human relations and communication skills? YES NO 

5. Assuming that the role of paraprofessionals differ from school to school, 
what setting best describes your working situation today? Please circle 
the appropriate description or put an X on the line if your situation falls 
somewhere between two descriptions. 



Teacher Teacher 

Dominated Model Leader Model 



Cooperative 

Model 



-Teacher makes decisions, 
organizes loaders and plans 
learning experiences. Tells 
aide what to do with mini- 
mal explanation. 

-Teacher maintains control of 
classroom. 

-Aida assigned menial tasks 
only. 



-Teacher maintains leader- 
ship role in subtle but ob- 
servable ways; willing to 
communicate knowledge about 
children and education. Aide 
is also encouraged to make 
contributions to the discus- 
sion; teacher and aide have , 
mutual respect for each other. 
Each learns from and teaches 
the other. Relationship based 
on mutual understanding and 
respect for each other's level 
of competence present. 



-Clear definition of roles 
related to experience and 
training, commitment to 
team effort, deep respect 
for other's individuality. 
Accept common role as 
facilitator of learning. 
Realization that education- 
al needs of children are 
best served by a team of 
people whose knowledge, 
experience, personalities 
complement each other's. 



6.“ Where would you like to see the classroom teacher on the role continuum in 
the future? Use an X. 



Teacher 

Dominated Model 



0 




Teacher 
Leader Model 
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Cooperative 

Model 
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EDUCATIONAL AIDE QUESTIONNAIRE (cont’d) 



7. How would you rate the level and quality of communication between you as 
a paraprof essional and .the following individuals?: (Use an X) 



a) classroom teacher 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


No Opportunity 


b) other paraprofessionals 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


No Opportunity 


c) learning directors 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


No Opportunity 


d) principals 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


No Opportunity 


e) superintendent 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


No Opportunity 


f ) members of Board 










of Education 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


No Opportunity 


g) community in gen. 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


No Opportunity 


h) parents 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


Nc Opportunity 


i) curriculum coordinator: 










1. reading 


Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


No Opportunity 


2. mathematics 


$ 

Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


No Opportunity 
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April 1, 1971 



Dear Teachers, 

The following questions are being asked as part of the on-going evaluation 
of the Directed Learning Program in your school system. The Teaching & Learn- 
ing Research Corp. is seeking to discover and develop ways that school person- 
nel can be more effectively assisted in continuously improving the education 
of children in the Directed Learning Program. Our chief focus will be in the 
important area of interpersonal relations. The information you provide here 
will be critically important to this effort. It will be analyzed by researchers, 
and the results will be returned to your school system where they may influence 
some changes. It is imperative that you feel completely free in your response 
to the questions. Your personal answers will remain anonymous and free of iden- 
tification in any way. This insures the most objective evaluation possible. 

We are particularly interested in your perception of how your students 
feel about classroom life. Below you will see five numbered categories. 

Please select the number of the category which describes best how you 'think 
the students in your class feel about each statement. Place the number next to 
the statement in the space provided. 

1 2 3 4 5 

Most students Most students Most students. Most students Most students 

would agree would agree would be un- would disagree would disagree 

very much. some. decided . some. very much. 

1. It is good to take part in all classroom activities. 

2. Asking for help is a very good thing to do. 

3. Learning is fun most of the time. 

4. It is all right to help others with school work except during tests. 

• ' 

5. You should try hard to do your best . 

6. The teacher really wants me to learn my schoolwork as well as how to get 

along with other students._ 

7. The teacher should try to find out how the students feel. 



O 

ERIC 



cont'd. . . . 
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DIRECTED LEARNING PROGRAM - HEMPSTEAD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE ( con t ' d ) 



How do. you feel about these things? Select the number, of the appropriate 
category which describes best how you feel about each statement. Place this 
number next to the statement in the space provided. 

1 2 3 4 5 

I agree very I agree some. Undecided I disagree some. I disagree very 
much. much. 




1. It is good to take part in all classroom activities. 

2. Asking for help is a very good thing to do. 

3. Learning is fun most of the time. 

4. It is all right to help others with school work except during tests. 

5. You should try hard to do your best. 

6. The teacher really wants students to learn their school work as well as how 

to get along with other students. 

7. The teacher should try to find out how the students feel. 

Your Classroom Group 

Select the number of the category which tells best how you think the 
students in your class behave. Place the number next to the following 
statements in the space provided. 

1 2 3 4 5 

Always Almost Always Often Once in a While Almost Never 

The students in my class: 

« 

1. Are well mannered 

2. Like doing schoolwork 

3. Help one another with schoolwork 

4. Take part in all classroom activities 

5. Take care of themselves when left alone to work 

6. Follow the teacher's directions 

con t ' d • . . . 
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TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE (cont'd) 



1 2 3 4.5 

M wa y . s . ‘ Almost Always Often Once in a While Almost Never 



The students in my class: 

7. Like being together 

8. Work well togethe r 

9. Like the teacher_ 

10. Like the educational aide 

11. Share their feelings with the teacher 

12. Disturb the class 



Your students have been asked to indicate ways in which they would like to 
see their teacher change. Please select the number of the category that best 
describes how you think they would respond to the following statements. Place 
the number next to the statement in the space provided. 

1 2 3*4 5 

A lot more A little more No change A little less Much less 



( 




I wish my teacher would: 

1. Let us decide what the class does 

2. Make us do our work and behave ourselves 

3 . Let us know how we are doing 

4. Care more about us_ 

5. Find out how we feel about school and other things 

6. Trust us by ourselve s 

7. Know the subject 

8. Get to know my parent s 

9. Give me schoolwork to do at home 

10 - Explain our assignments and classwork 
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TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE (cont'd) 



Paraprofessional - Professional Team 



1. Please comment briefly on hov; you perceive the involvement of the para- 
professional in the learning- teaching process at your school. 

(a) The ability and potential of the aide - 



(b) The quality of the training program - 



(c) The basic assumptions underlying the attitudes of the aide and the 
professional toward each other - 



• • 
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